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INVITATION. 


ya are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

& & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


\fesment’s one state holiday, Bennington 
Battle day, which falls on August 16th, 
was made memorable this year by the dedica- 
tion at Burlington of the Ethan Allen Memorial 
Tower, a picture of which appears on the front 
cover page. 

The farm owned by Ethan Allen, upon 
which he died in February, 1789, is within the 
limits of the city of Burlington. It was pur- 
chased in 1902 by the; Hon. William J. Van 
Patten, who offered to the Vermont Society of 
Sons of the American Revolution the ridge 
known as ‘‘Indian Rock,’’ rising some two 
hundred feet, together with about fifteen acres 
of land adjoining, upon condition that an 
observation tower be erected upon the rock, as 
a memorial to the Vermont hero and patriot. 
The society accepted the offer, and raising the 
funds among its own members, put up a massive 
structure, forty feet in height and twenty-four 
feet square at the base. It will remind travelled 
Soitors of the monument to Sir William Wallace, 
the Scottish patriot, on Abbey Craig, at Stir- 
ling, Scotland, and it commands an even wider 
and more picturesque panorama of ;mountain, 
valley, lake and forest. 

The dedication may be described as an occasion 
of much interest and importance. The news- 
papers treated it at length, but it should be 
noted here that the oration was given by Vice- 
President Fairbanks, and that the Hon. Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, a 
great-grandson of the hero of Ticonderoga, was 
present, and took part as the personal repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt. There was 
an attractive military parade in the afternoon, 
and at the banquet in the evening some speeches 
of exceptional quality were made. 

pr) 

wit all due respect to California, we have 

some ‘‘big trees’? of our own. A resi- 
dent of Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, boasts of 
his sassafras-tree, as well-proportioned a giant as 
was ever seen, which at a point two feet above 
the ground measures six feet and eight inches 
in circumference. Nor was that an ordinary 
tree, an elm, which was recently cut down at 
Elmwood, Massachusetts—apt and significant 
name for the home of it! The trunk at its 
widest was seven feet in diameter. Dynamite 
had to be used to split certain portions because 
there was in the village no saw large enough to 
cut it. The tree had yielded seven cords of 
wood up to the time when the local correspond- 
ent told his story, and there still remained to 
be ‘‘worked up’’ about fifteen feet, in length, of 
the lower part of the trunk. 


a 


Meet ingenuity is exercised to get liquor into 
prohibition Maine, but frequently the in- 
genuity is wasted, not to speak of the liquor. 
On a day in August. fifty-one citizens of Dix- 
field received letters from a distilling company 
in Cincinnati. Each citizen was informed that 
there was at the express office a gallon of whisky 
addressed to him, and all he had to do was to 
call at the office, pay three dollars and a half, 
and take the package. As it chanced, however, 
most of the recipients were total abstainers. 
Furious at what they considered an insult, they 
handed their letters to the sheriff, and he seized 
the whole fifty-one gallons. High talk was 
made, too, about suing the distillers for defama- 
tion of character; but at the second thought it 
will probably be concluded that by the loss of 
their goods the Cincinnati people have been 
sufficiently punished. 


h 


he importance of town, church and family 

records, that is to say, the need that they 
be accurately kept, has been clearly impressed 
on the minds of some New Hampshire people 
in the last year or two by the perplexities of a 
town which desired to celebrate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of its incorporation. Certain 
authorities said the town was incorporated in 
1703; others stuck out for 1705; still others 
named dates ‘‘somewhere between.’’ Recent 
developments seem to show that the historians 
who fixed the date early simply copied their 
predecessors’ errors; but the case has presented 





| made brave battle against wind and cold 
| long polar night. 


| an arctic explorer, but his life was full of other 





|so many confusing phases that, beyond this, | 


nobody feels quite sure of anything, and the 





citizens will celebrate by a clambake, and let it | iL 


go at that. But they have learned something | 
from their own trials, and posterity will get 
the benefit. Whatsoever happens in that town 
hereafter will be scrupulously set down, day 
and date, with every ‘‘i’’ dotted and every ‘‘t’’ 
crossed, ® 


Eb Longfellow House, at one time the home 
of the poet, is not the least of the attracw 
tions of Portland, Maine. On one day in August 
nearly a hundred and fifty persons visited it— 
the visitors this summer, up to that date, having 





















numbered about three thousand, and the registe 
already bears names from every state in this 
country and from every part of the civilized 
world. One foresees a day when admirers of 
the poet will make the journey to Portland fo’ 
the sake of visiting this house alone. Perhap: 
indeed, that day is here. 


@ & 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


he Roosevelt, Commander Peary’s ne 

vessel, is now on its way toward the pole. 
Especially constructed for polar work, it is the 
first ship of the kind built in this country 
and it is considered the ablest and strong 
ever equipped for arctic seas. It would 
interesting to compare the result of the latest 
scientific study with the old Erebus and 
Terror, which in 1845 bore Sir John Frankli 
and his party into the fatal grip of the grea 
ice-fields. In the light of all the modern appli 
ances, the expeditions of sixty years ago seem 
poorly fitted out undertakings. But pluck 
and resolve went no less then than now, 


Sir John Franklin is remembered chiefly as 


interests and adventures. Before he was twent 
the young midshipman had taken part in n 
merous famous engagements. He was present 
at the Battle of Copenhagen, ‘‘that most terrible 
of all actions,’’ as Nelson himself declared. 
“*T think the enemy will turn tail,’’ wrote th 
lad Franklin, ‘‘when they consider we ha 
thirty -five sail.’ He went through the Battle 
of Trafalgar without receiving a scratch, bu 
he suffered the rest of his life from parti 
—" caused by the concussion of the heavy 
ing 

Franklin was seventeen when the Porpois 
struck upon an unknown reef, and he wi 
ninety other men were imprisoned for 
months on a sand-bar three hundred feet low, 
and barely above high-water mark. The boy 
and man sailed many little frequented wa 
before he was sent in search of the pole. H 
was sixty years old when he took command 
the Erebus, but his life and energy were i 
full power, his judgment was sound, and of all 
men he was most fitted for such a venture. His 
vessels were small screw os with a 

speed of not more than three knots an hour. 

That the Admiralty felt confident of 
success of his quest is evident from the followir 
order, the assumption of which causes a smil 

“Tf the weather should prove favorable yo' 
are to remain in the neighborhood of the pole 
few days, in order to more accurately make 
observations which your interesting and unex- 

ampled position will favor.’’ 

“—_ ore than half a century later that ‘‘inter- 
esting and wunexampled position’’ is still 
unattained. 

Franklin never returned from this voyage. 
His ships were destroyed and his crew perished. 
From one point of view the expedition failed, 

et tent rp mooie here to A wh. —— = ot 

is y of explorers have made the know 
of arctic regions what it is to-day. 
® © 
TRIUMPHANTLY ELUCIDATED. 
hen a quick-witted but ignorant man 
endeavors to explain a scientific marvel 
to men as ignorant as himself, the result, if not 
valuable as scientific exposition, is often precious 
as comedy. Sir Archibald Geikie in his recent 
‘*Scottish Reminiscences’’ quotes the explana- 
tion of the telegraph given, while it was yet a 
novelty, by a West Highlander who had been 
to Glasgow, and was supposed by his fellows to 
have acquired knowledge of its workings in that 
metropolis. In answer to their inquiries, he 
said: 

**Weel, now, it’s no easy explain what 
ye’ll no be understandin’ bat ll tell ye 
what it’s like. If you could stretch my collie 
dog frae Oban to ‘Tobermory, an an’ if you wass 
to clap its head in Oban an’ it waggit its tail in 
Tobermory, . if I wass to tread on its tail 
in Oban an’ bes uaked in , Tobermory —that’s 
what the rd, is like.’ 

A fit companion piece to this is an Irishman’s 
attempt to elucidate the complexities of the 
bicycle in the days when it was still a rarit 
on the remoter roads of the Emerald Isle. 
tourist had left his wheel leaning against the 
wall of an inn while he was at dinner, and a 
group of villagers quickly gathered about it, 
whose conversation came to his ears through 
the open window. 

‘*T tell ye, bhoys,’’one man assured the others, 
‘* *tig all’ a matter of electricity. He stheers 
wid his- feet, and he houlds on wid his hands, 
but ’tis electricity makes him go.’’ 

The listenérs murmured doubtfully, where- 
upon the oracle condescended to explain in 
terms suited to their junderstanding. 

‘**'Fis dike this,’? he expounded, loftily. 
“*Ye’ve seen telegrapht-wires ? Well, on a 
telegrapht-wire the electricity stharts from one 
place and runs along quick and aisy till it gets 
to another. But here in the wheel of a bicycle 
the telegrapht-wire is all crisscrossed insoide 
of a frame, and the electricity can’t get out at 
all, at all. And so it just runs round and 
round, like a shquirrel in a whirligig, widout 
getting any wheres—but it takes the wheel along 
wid i 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 










FOR SCHOOLS. 
Supply Co., 23 Court St 


School 
-» Boston. 


Kosten Wante 





/Dow Acade My, Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
Jollege or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $200 in prizes for 
1905-6. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, aes Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully sougpes laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
ew Athletic Froid, PE, le gud reg Rd ay 
track. 65th year. JOSEPH 








CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


For Young Men and Young Women. _ Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 

abe 28. arge Gymnasium. New nletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
$225 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board, 
room, tuition, etc. Cotategus ond tiusir ated booklet 
sent on request. H. OWELL, A. M., Principal. 








COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-sixth year opens 
September 20th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 


J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, 4X20xE®: 
CMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. 


Graduate, elective and college pre paratory courses. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Hol- 
oke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasium. 
ennis, basket ball, golf. Address Abbot 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to_become ancosestul Farmers, 
qecmeners, Florists aaa Managers ot Estates. For par- 
iculars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, 


, University of Maine, °rono, Me. 


Courses in_Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
peering, C hemistry, Pharmacy, A griculture, 
Elective courses in Lan; ges, Sciences, 
History. ‘ote. Militar on Necemary expenses 
about$200a year. Geo. Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


ilmanton Academy, “s"1" 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges and 
technical schools. Elective courses. Music. Elocution. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground overlook- 
ing world-famed mountain and lake country. $400. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


53d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
a record. One teacher to fe e pupils. C ultured homes 
for promising boys. New building with ete gym- 
nasium and swimming tank. THE SECRETA 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


r Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
forkvechianic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 

mnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College, Scien- 
fitie Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphletsent free. 
Please address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, $ 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


For Pianists and Music Teachers. 
Special Department for Children. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 9th year. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Mae” 


1 courses, 





cademy. 


























writes as follows: I have always believed in the 
. A. for three reasons. Ist, because of its location. 
2d, p 14 of its standard of scholars arship. 3d, on 
account of its moral and religious influence. Catalogue 
sent upon. request. Charles Alden Tracy, Prin 


Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 
Billerica, Mass. 


18 li from Boston. Fits for business, technical 
schools and college. Limited to 50 boys. $500 per 
year. Only requisite—good character. Receives 
boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New gymnasium. Man- 
ual training. Send for illustrated booklet. 
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Not Sentiment, 


But aggressive, original, abreast - of - the = 
times, ‘‘ Burdett Methods’’ have made 


Burdett 
College 


Of BUSINESS and SHORTHAND, 


the school where pupils learn to earn dollars, 
a favorite one with New a ee people. 


Tuition 


15 
* 3/22 


Free Life Membership in Situation Depart- 
ment for each Burdett Graduate. 


Situations found for Students. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils enter ANY day of school year. 
Send now for Catalogue to 
Secretary, Burdett College, 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Per Month 
of 4 weeks. 


Per Term 
of 10 weeks. 

















M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 








N FZ ELEM 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write Jor Catalogue. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


hs menand young women find here a home- 
like _——. thorough and efficient training 
in ‘ge & —— of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


THE NEW BEDFORD 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


akes a specialty of instruction in cotton- 
manufacturing. Equipment and instruction 
unexcelled. Large and remunerative field 
for graduates. Fall Term opens September 
25,1905. For catalogue, address, 
H. W. NICHOLS, Supt., New Bedford, Mass. 




















TUFTS 1852 
S=a8/,--]| COLLEGE 


1905 


Comprises the following Departments : 

The Col! of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The eee Seat ( ay B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. 

The Dental School (Degree D. Mu. 

The Bromtficld-Peatson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms Pe a 1 departments of the College. 

» Catalogue address, 
H. G. eum. prea TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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Feeding 
The Baby 





enburys 
an 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on, the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is no 
doing well,” we simply ask that yo 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and w: 
will send a package of the food suited t 
its condition, together with booklet gi\ 
ing valuable information on “ Infan 
Feeding and Management.” 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, Englaad 
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MD = railroad projects 
have been launched, 
some of them unique, 
but never before was enterprise 
conceived in just the spirit that 
gave the Poquette Carry Rail- 
way to the transportation world. 
There have been railroads that 
‘‘began somewhere and ended 
in a sheep pasture.’’ The Po- 
quette Carry Road, known to 
the legislature of its state as 
‘*The Rainy-Day Railroad,’’ is 
even more indifferently located, 
for it twists for six miles, from water to 
water, through as tangled and lonely a 
wilderness as ever ow] hooted in. 

Yet it has two of the country’s railroad 
kings behind it, and at its inception some 
very wrathful lumber kings were ahead of 
it, and the final and decisive battle that was 
fought was between the champions of the 
respective sides—an old man and a young 
one. 

The old man had all the opinionated con- 
servatism of one who despises new methods 
and modern progress as ‘‘highfalutin and 
newfangled notions.’? The young man, 
fresh from a school of technology and just 
completing an apprenticeship under the 
engineers of a big railroad system, had not 
an old-fashioned idea. 

The old man came roaring from the deep 
woods, choleric, impatient of opposition, 
and flaming with the rage of a tyrant who is 
bearded in his own stronghold for the first 
time. The young man advanced from the 
city to meet him with the coolness of one 
who has been taught to restrain his emo- 
tions, and armed with determination to win 
the battle that would make or break him, 
so far as his employers were concerned. 

Jerrard was the avant-courier of this 
novel railroad. Jerrard had been traffic- 
manager of the great P. K. & R. system for 
many years, and when he grew bilious and 
‘*blue’’ and very disagreeable, the doctor 
told him to go back into the woods so far 
that he would not think about tariffs or 
rebates or competition for two months. 

Jerrard chose Kennemagon Lake. A 
New England general passenger - agent 
whom he had met at a convention told him 
about that wilderness gem, and lauded it 
with a certain attractiveness of detail that 
made Jerrard anxious to test the veracity of 
New England railroad men. 

The journey by rail was a long one, and 
it afforded leisure for so much cogitation 
that when Jerrard napped he dreamed that 
the ends of his nerves were nailed to his 
desk back in the P. K. & R. general offices, 
and that as he proceeded he was unreeling 
them as a spider spins its thread. 

When he left the train at Sunkhaze station 

he was still worrying as to whether the 
assistant traffic-manager would be able to 
beat the O. & O. road on the grain contract. 
In thinking it over about a month later, it 
occurred to him that he had dropped all 
outside affairs right there on that station 
platform. 

In the first place the mosquitoes and black 
flies were waiting. He had never seen or felt 
black flies before. 
idea that there were insects no bigger than pin- 
heads that in five minutes would have his face 
streaming with blood. 






road in the buckboard, Jerrard, 
gazing on the indescribable mix- 





ture of reproach, horror, pain 











IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


demanded Jerrard, 
tion. 

**Oui, eet ban a tote-road.’’ 

‘I never heard of this kind 


with indigna- 





CHAPTER ONE. 


smooth stretch suffered him to un- 
clasp his cramped hold, he slapped 
| his leg mirthfully. He was think- 
| ing what President Whittaker of the 





ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


WHITTAKER FORGOT DIGNITY, CARES AND FEARS, AND LAUGHED, TOO 


| before,’’ ejaculated Jerrard, between bumps, | P. K. & R. would be saying in two weeks. 


He would have scouted the | 


**They do just love the taste of city sports,’’ | 
said the guide. ‘‘We old settlers ain’t much of | bad.’’ 


a delicacy ’longside of such as you. Here, let 
me put this on.’ 
the city man with an evil-smelling compound 


of tar and oil. 


| 


| 
| 


**but the name ‘road’ ought not to be disgraced 
in this way. How much of it is there?’’ 
‘*Six mal’.’’ 
**Six miles! All like this?’’ 
‘*Aw-w-w, some pretty well, some as much 


‘*Well, I don’t know just what you mean,’’ 


He daubed the white face of | muttered Jerrard, ‘‘but I fear I can imagine.’’ 


After what seemed a long interval, and when 
Jerrard, dizzied by the bumps and the curves, 


Jerrard’s mind was rapidly freeing itself from | believed that the end must be near,—for six 


transportation worries. 


| President Whittaker was a rotund man, whom 
long indulgence in rubber-tired broughams and 
| double-springed private cars had softened until 
| he reminded one of a fat down pillow. 
*‘Jerrard,’’ he had said, at parting, ‘‘if you 
| find good fishing I’ll follow you in two weeks. 
I need a little outdoor relaxation myself.’’ 
Jerrard sent an enthusiastic letter right back 
by the tote-road driver. He took the word of 
his guide about the fishing in prospect. 


| 


paddle across Spinnaker Lake, with only the | traffic-manager of a thousand-mile system,—he Whittaker in the middle seat of a buckboard, 
unfamiliar insecurity of a canoe beneath him, | asked how far they had come. 


and after that the six-mile Poquette Carry. 
By this time Jerrard had forgotten the P. K. 
& R. entirely. 


The driver looked at the trees. 
‘Wan mal’, mabbee, an’ some leetle more. ’’ 
The railroad man opened his mouth to make 


|}on that six-mile carry road. And when the 
|day came, Jerrard, now bronzed, alert and 
|agile, walked out over the Poquette Carry, 
paddled down to Sunkhaze, and received his 


The canoe and duffel went across the carry |a discourteous retort reflecting on the driver’s | superior with open arms. 


slung upon a set of wheels. 


the low-backed middle seat of a muddy buck- | rear wheels slipped off a rock. 


board. 


The wheels ran against boulders, grated off | tongue. 


with indignant ‘‘chuckering’’ of axle-boxes, 
hobbled over stumps and plowed. through 
‘“‘honey-pots’’ of mud. 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ gasped Jerrard, hold- 
ing desperately to the seat, ‘‘why don’t you get 
into the road ?”’ 


The driver, a French-Canadian, turned and | 


displayed an appreciative grin. 

“*Eet ban de ro’d vat you saw dere,’’ he 
explained, pointing his whip to the thoroughfare 
they were pursuing. 

“What! Do you mean to call this a road ?”’ 


Jerrard rode in| judgment of distances, but just then one of the | 


It came down 
‘*kerchunk.’’ Jerrard bit his cheek and his 
After that he sat and held to his seat 
with a hopeless idea that the end of the road 
was running away from them. 

Half-way through the woods he bought two 
fat doughnuts and a piece of apple pie ata 
wayside log house. He munched his humble 
fare with a gusto he had not known for years. 
The jolting, the shaking, the tossing had started 


his sluggish blood and cleared his business- | the trip across the lake, the apprehensive flinch- | round here, 
His food was spiced with the| ing of the fat president whenever the canoe | 


befogged brain. 


| op - , > 
The unconsciousness of the corpulent Whit- 


| taker as he left the train, spick and span in 
tweed and polished shoes, appealed to Jerrard’s 








and astonishment that the presi- 
dent’s face presented, laughed 
until Whittaker forgot dignity, 
cares and fears, and laughed, 
too, 

Two days later, as they were 
eating their lunch beside -the 
famous spring in the north cove 
of Kennemagon, Whittaker 
stretched himself luxuriously 
on the gray moss, and said, 
** Jerrard, it’s an earthly paradise! I never 
had such fishing, never saw such scenery. I 
want to come here every summer. I’d like 
to buy a tract here. But that six-mile drive 
—O dear me! It makes me shiver when I 
think I’ve got to bump back over it in two 
weeks, ’” 

That evening one Rowe, a timber-land 
exploring prospector, whose employment 
was locating tracts for the cutting of pulp 
stuff, stopped at the camp and accepted 
hospitality for the night. After supper the 
three lay in their bunks and chatted, while 
the guide pottered about the household 
tasks. 

‘*Much travel over the Poquette Carry ?’’ 
asked Whittaker. 

‘*Good deal,’’ said Rowe. ‘‘It’s the thor- 
oughfare between the West Branch and 
Spinnaker, you know. All the men for the 
woods leave the train at Sunkhaze, boat it 
across Spinnaker, and walk the carry at 
Poquette. All the supplies for the camps 
come that way, too. They bateau goods up 
the river from the West Branch end of the 
carry.’’ 

‘*‘Why doesn’t some one fix that road ?’’ 
asked the president. ‘‘Looks to me as if 
they had brought rocks and thrown them 
into the trail just to make it worse.’’ 

“It’s all wild lands hereabouts,’’ ex- 
plained the prospector. ‘‘The county com- 
missioners lay out the roads and the 
landowners are supposed to build them, but 
they don’t do it. Timber-land owners 
don’t like roads through their woods, any- 
way.’”’ 

**I see they don’t,’’ replied Whittaker, 





dryly. ‘‘What did you pay, Jerrard, for 
having your canoe and truck carried 
across ?’’ 


‘*Fifteen dollars for the duffel, and four 
dollars each for the guide, myself and 
you.’’ 

‘*How’s that for a tariff?’’ laughed the 
president. Then he took out his pencil and 
book and put a series of interrogations to 
Rowe. At the close he pondered a while, 
and said to Jerrard: 

**According to our friend here, at least 
five thousand men cross that carry each 
year, making ten thousand through fares one 
way. Supplies—pressed hay, grain, food- 
stuffs and all that sort of freight—from ten 
to fifteen thousand tons. Then there’s the 
sportsman traffic, which could be built up 
indefinitely if there were suitable transpor- 
tation conveniences here. Say, Jerrard, do 
you know there’s a fine place for a six-mile 

narrow-gage railroad right there on Poquette 
Carry? You and I didn’t come down here 
looking up railroad possibilities, but really this 
thing strikes me favorably. Slow time and not 
very expensive equipment, but think what a 
convenience! It will also give you and me an 
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| excuse to come down here summers, eh?’’ he 


| 


In his | 
new and ebullient spirits he felt that he could | 
Then came the long | miles are but an inconsiderable item to the} hardly wait two weeks for the spectacle— 


| sense of the ludicrous so acutely that the presi- | 


| dent, following the guide down to the shore, 
turned on his friend with puzzled gaze. 
| 
humor. ’’ 

‘*Nothing like the ozone of the forest to make 
you sparkle,’’ chuckled the traffic-manager. 


| 
| 


added, humorously. 

‘*We’ll establish a colony here on Kenne- 
magon,’’ suggested Jerrard, half in jest, ‘‘and 
start a land boom.’’ 

**Seriously,’’ went on Whittaker, ‘‘the more 
I talk about that little road the more I am con- 
vinced it would pay a very good dividend. You 
and I can swing it. We can use some P. K. 
& R. rails, fix up one of those narrow-gage 
shifters they used on the grain spur, and have 
a railroad while you wait. If we only clear 
enough to pay our own passage twice a year 
we’ll be doing fairly well. And I'll be willing 
to pass dividends for the sake of riding from 
Spinnaker to the West Branch on a car-seat 
instead of a buckboard. Say, Rowe,’’ he went 
on, jocosely, ‘‘I suppose they’ll have a mass- 


| meeting and pass votes of thanks to Jerrard and _, 
| “I say, Jerrard, you seem to be in a good | myself if we put that project through, won’t 
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they ? 
Rowe squinted his eye along- the sliver he 
was whittling. ‘‘I don’t know of any one 


It is unnecessary to describe the incidents of | specially that’s hankering for railroad-lines 


”” said he. 


‘You don’t mean to tell me that abomination 


aroma of the hemlocks, and when they took to | lurched, and his fear of breaking through the | of stones and muck-holes suits the public, do 


the road again he began to hum tunes. 
Then he fell to chuckling. And when a 


| bottom of the frail shell. 
| But when they were well out on the carry 


you?’’ 
**I know the folks I work for don’t want to 























have it a mite smoother than it is. They’re 
the public that’s running this part of the 
world.’’ 

‘*Here’s a brand-new thing in transportation 
ideas, Jerrard!’’ cried the president of the P. 
K. & R. 

‘“‘Nothing strange about our side of it,’’ said 
the prospector. ‘‘The people 1 work for own 
more than a million acres of timber land for 
feeding their pulp-mills, and the more city 
sports there are hanging round on the tracts 
and building fires, the more danger of a big 
blaze catching somewhere. And railroads bring 
sports. You don’t hear of any lumbermen 
grumbling about the Poquette Carry.’’ 

**T should say, then, this section should have 
a little enterprise shaken into it,’’ said Whit- 
taker, tartly. 

After he and his manager had returned to 
their duties in the city, the surprising word 
began to go about the district that next year 
there would be a railroad across the Poquette 
Carry. When the rumor was traced to Rowe, 
he found himself in for a good deal of rough 
badinage for allowing two city sportsmen to 
‘‘ony’’ him. 

The postmaster at Sunkhaze was a subscriber 
to a daily paper, every word of which he read. 
One day, among the inconspicuous notices of 
‘*New Corporations, ’’ he found this paragraph: 

Poquette Carry Railway Company, organized 
for the purpose of constructing and operating a 
line of railroad between Spinnaker Lake and West 
Branch River. President,G. Howard Whittaker ; 
vice-president and general manager, George P. 
Jerrard; secretary and treasurer, A. L. Bevan. 
Capital stock $100,000 ; $5,000 paid in. 


After the postmaster had read that twice, he 
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| the wangun camp, where it was private, and 





| opened rather unexpectedly, when Sarah Tooker 
| remarked : 


strode out of his little pen. Men in larigans | 


and leggings were huddled round the stove, for 


the autumn crispness comes early in the moun- | Sarah was the latest arrival, and consequently 


tains. The postmaster’s eye singled out Seth 
Bowers, the guide. 

“Say, Seth,’’ he inquired, ‘‘wa’n’t your 
sports last summer named Whittaker and Jerrard 
—the men ye had in on the Kennemagon 
waters ?’’ 

**Ves.’’ 

‘‘Well, you boys listen to this,’’ and the 
postmaster read the item with unction. 

‘‘Looks ’s if they were going ahead, and as 
if there wasn’t so much wind to it, after all,’’ 
observed one of the party. 

“That Poquette Carry road hasn’t been 
touched by shovel or pick for more than three 
years, and I don’t believe that Colonel Gid 
Ward and his crowd ever intend to hire another 
day’s work on it. Colonel Gid says every 
operator and sport from Clew to Erie goes across 
there, and if there’s any ro’d-repairin’ all 
hands ought to turn to an’ help on the ex- 
pense. ”’ 

‘*This new railroad idea ought to hit him all 
right, then,’’ remarked Seth, the guide. 

‘*Well,’’? remarked the postmaster, ‘‘I’d just 
like to be round—far enough off so’s the chips 
and splinters wouldn’t hit me—when some one 
steps up and tells Colonel Gid Ward that a 
eoncern of city men is going to put a railroad 
in across his land, that’s all!’’ 

“‘Gid Ward has always backed everybody off 
the trail into the bushes round here,’’ said 
Seth. ‘‘But he’s up against a different crowd 
now.’”’ 

**Do ye think, in the first place, that Colonel 
Gid is going to sell ’em any right 0’ way across 
Poquette ?’’ asked the postmaster. 
the whole tract there.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s ways of getting it,’’ replied 


Seth. ‘‘ Let lawyers alone for that when they’re 
paid. If Gid don’t sell, they can condemn and 
take.’’ 


In a week a portion of Seth’s prediction con- 
cerning lawyers was verified. 

Mr. Bevan, tall and thin and’sallow, stepped 
off the train at Sunkhaze. He was a prominent 
attorney in one of the principal cities of the 
state, and served as clerk of this new corpora- 
tion. 

When he heard that Col. Gideon Ward was 
fifty miles up the West Branch, looking after a 
timber operation in Number 8, Range 23, he 
borrowed leggings, shoepacks and an overcoat, 
and hastened on by means of a tote-team. 

A week later, silent and grim and pinched 
with cold, he unrolled himself from buffalo- 
robes and took the train at Sunkhaze. The 
postmaster and station agent gave him several 
opportunities to relate the outcome of his nego- 
tiations, but the attorney was taciturn. 

The first news came down two weeks later 
by Miles McCormick, a swamper on Ward’s 
Number 8 operation. The man had a gash on 
his cheek and a big purple swelling under one 
eye. 

When a man of Ward’s crew came down from 
the woods marked in that manner, it was not 
necessary for him to say that he had been dis- 
charged by the choleric tyrant who ruled the 
forest forces from Chamberlain to Seguntiway. 
The only inquiry was as to method and provo- 
cation. 

‘*He comes along to me as I was choppin’,’’ 
related Miles to the Sunkhaze postmaster, ‘‘and 
he yowls, ‘Git to goin’ there, man, git to goin’ !’ 
*‘An’,’ says I, ‘sure, an’ I’ll not yank the ax 
back till it’s done cuttin’.’ An’ then he,’ 
Miles put his finger carefully against the puffi- 
ness under his eye, ‘‘he hit me.’’ 

‘*Was there a tall stranger come up on the 





‘‘He owns | she continued. 
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tote-team two weeks or so ago?’’ asked the 
postmaster. 

‘‘There was,’? Miles replied, listlessly, and 
intent on his own troubles. 

‘*Hear anything special about his business ?’” 

‘“‘No. The old man took the stranger into 


they talked. None of us heard ’em.’’ 

**And then the stranger went away, hey ?’’ 

*‘Oh, well, at last we heard the old man howl- 
in’ and yowlin’ in the wangun camp, and then 
he comes a-pushing the stranger out with the 
worst language he can use. An’ he says to 
the stranger, ‘Talk about charters and condemn- 
ing land till ye’re black in the face, I say ye 





can’t do it; and every rail ye lay 1’1l tie it into 
a bow-knot. An’ I’!l eat your charter, seals and 
all. An’ I’ll throw your engine into the lake. 
An’ how do ye like the smell of those?’ When 
he said it he cracked his old fists under the 
stranger’s nose. An’ the stranger gets into the 
team and goes away. So that’s all of it, and 
none of us knowed what it meant at all.’’ 

The postmaster darted significant glances 
round the circle of faces at the stove, and the 
loungers returned the stare with interest. 

‘*What did I tell ye?’’ he demanded. 

“Just as any one might ha’ told that law- 
yer,”’ said a man, clicking his knife-blade. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


"TOD oa AUTOMOBILE TRAP 
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HREE weeks 
before Thanks- 
giving there 


was a consultation 
among the inmates of 
the Morrisville poor- 
house. It was held in 
the common sitting- 
room, where the men and women were allowed 
to gather when they were not eating or sleeping. 
About all the unfortunates in the almshouse had 
to do was to eat and sleep; a few worked about 
the institution or in the garden. The convention 


‘‘What d’ye s’pose we’ll have for Thanks- 
givin’ ?”’ 
All the others turned and looked at her, for 


new to the regulations governing the Morrisville 
poorhouse. 
‘Do they feed us on turkey or chicken?’’ 
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might mention some- 
thin’ about bein’ ship- 
wrecked on a desert 
island, with nothin’ to 
eat but boot-legs an’ 
seaweed. That’ll give 
us appetites for lamb 
stew,’’ he concluded. 

A silence sueceeded, while each one of the 
twenty inmates of the poorhouse was busy with 
his or her own sad thoughts. 

Sarah Tooker wagged her head dejectedly. 
It was a new experience for her, for she had 
been in good circumstances until failing for- 
tunes and the death of all her relatives had 
obliged her to seek refuge in that place dreaded 
by all the aged. 

‘It does seem a pity we can’t celebrate for 
once,’? mused Tod Elkum, as he walked out 
into the yard. ‘‘I would relish a nice brown 
slice of turkey, with plenty of gravy an’ lots 
of dressin’. And I wouldn’t mind some 
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“I’m a little mite fonder of 
turkey myself, but I s’pose I can eat dhiceen | 
on a pinch.’’ 

‘*Ho! ho!’’ laughed Rodney Eckert. ‘‘Ho! 
ho!’’ and his two remaining teeth rattled together 
like corn ina parching-pan. ‘‘Turkey! Chicken! | 
Land love ye, Sarah Tooker! If it ain’t roast | 
beef it’ll be lamb stew, an’ if it ain’t lamb stew 
it’ll be roast beef, an’ ye can take your choice. I 
know. I know. I’ve been here nigh onto four- 
teen year now. Most likely it’ll belambstew. I | 
call to mind how we had roast beef last year.’’ 

Eight other old men and ten other old women 
nodded their heads in grave assent. They also 
knew, from more or less long experience, what 
the Thanksgiving dinner would be. It was 
only slightly different from the usual meals of 
soup, bread and tea, served regularly at the 
poorhouse. Only Sarah hoped for a change. 
The others thought little about it. 

‘‘Lamb stew,’’ said Sarah, plaintively. 
‘‘Why, the idea! Thanksgiving, too! Well, 
all I’ve got to say is, that it ain’t what I’m 
used to, not by a good deal. 1 don’t see why 
we can’t have a chicken potpie,’’ she finished, 
with a little sigh. 

“Don’t let Zeke Jedell hear ye,’’ cautioned 
Bud Tunkert. ‘‘As long as he’s been super- 
intendent of this poorhouse, he can’t abide to 
have any one find fault with the eatin’. Not 
that we need to, most times ; but since ye brought 
up the Thanksgivin’ subject, it kinder runs in 
my head. Turkey! Ah! Um!’’ 

“My, oh, my! Thanksgivin’, an’ lamb 
stew!’’ repeated Sarah. ‘‘It doesn’t seem 
reasonable. Before I had to come here I was 
used to a big turkey for dinner—a big, fat, 
brown turkey.’’ 

“Tf ye’d jy leave off mentioning ’such things 
I’d be obliged'to ye,”’ said Tod Elkum, with a 
little quaver in his voice. He awoke from the 
doze he had been in. ‘‘It makes a body feel 
hungry,’’ he went on. ‘‘Specially when the 








feastin’-time’s so near. If it’s all the same, ye 
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cranberry sauce, too. But I s’pose th’ select- 
men ain’t got money to waste on such frills.” 

Out on the pleasant country road a great red 
automobile rushed by, raising a cloud of dust. 
The state turnpike passed through Morrisville. 

“1’ll bet those folks ain’t worryin’ about 
where their turkey is comin’ from,’’ went on 
Tod. ‘‘Well, we can’t all be rich, and maybe 
it’s a good thing. ’’ 

He strolled toward the road, walking slowly, 
for his limbs were feeble from age. He enjoyed 
the crisp air of early November and the genial 
sun, which tempered the rather cool afternoon. 
There was the delightful smell of autumn, com- 
ing from the brown earth, and the dried leaves 
rattled as he trod on them. 

He reached the road and turned toward the 
village. The dust from the automobile was 
still flying hazily in the sunlight. A little way 
ahead Tod saw a figure. It was that of a man, 
and he was shaking his staff at something in 
the distance. When Tod came nearer he recog- 
nized Hank Wright, the town marshal. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ asked Tod. 
body tryin’ to run over ye?”’ 

‘*It’s them pesky automobiles!’’ said Hank. 

‘*What did it do? Most nip ye?’’ inquired 
Tod. 

“No. But it was goin’ twice as fast as the 
law allows,’’ replied Hank, ‘‘and I was hollerin’ 
to stop it. The selectmen have passed a law, 
limitin’ the rate to ten mile an hour, and this 
one was goin’ twenty if it was going one.’’ 

**And ye were countin’ on arrestin’ ’em?’’ 

**T was, and finin’ ’em, too,’’ said Hank, 
firmly. ‘‘There’s a penalty of ten dollars for 
exceedin’ the speed limit. Half of it goes to 
the town and the other half is divided between 
the marshal making the arrest and Squire 
Basecomb. There’s a good two dollars and a 
half I could have had just as well as not.’’ 

**Tt’s somethin’ like fishin’,’’ consoled Tod. 
** Better luck next time.’’ 

**T’ll warrant the next one don’t get away 


**Some- 

















from me!’’ threatened Hank. He walked on, 
while Tod strolled slowly after him. 

But the sturdy legs of the marshal soon 
proved too fast for the older man, and Tod 
dropped behind. 

“‘If I see any of them autobilers goin’ too 
fast, shall I notify ye?’’ called out Tod after 
the retreating marshal. 

‘*Yes, or ye can arrest ’em yourself, if ye 
want to,’’? answered Hank. ‘‘No law again’ it. 
But ye’d better be careful. It takes some one 
with a show of authority to bring ’em toa halt.’’ 

*‘Well, I’ll let ye know if I see any of ’em,’’ 
said Tod, as he kept on with halting pace. 

The days came and went. Life continued 
the same in the Morrisville poorhouse. There 
was the same soup and tea and bread. The 
little excitement caused by the mention of a 
Thanksgiving feast had died out. A week 
before the holiday Zeke Jedell, the superintend- 
ent, called on Thomas Jenkins, the chairman 
of the board of town selectmen. 

**What’ll 1 give the inmates for Thanks- 
giving?’’ asked Zeke. ’ 

‘*‘What did they have last year?”’ asked Mr. 
Jenkins. 

‘*Roast beef and potatoes,’’ answered Zeke. 

‘*Beef’s high and funds are low,’’ said Mr. 
Jenkins. ‘‘Lamb’s cheaper. Give ’em lamb 
stew.’ 

‘*They had that year before last,’’ ventured 
Zeke. 

‘‘Well, they’Il forget it by this time,’’ rejoined 
Mr. Jenkins. 

‘“‘Humph! You don’t know ’em as well as 
I do,’’ said Zeke. But there was no appealing 
from the decision of the chairman, and the 
superintendent, prepared to give a big dinner of 
lamb stew to his charges. 

Thanksgiving was three days off. Even Sarah 
Tooker, most hopeful of all, had given up, and 
resigned herself to lamb stew. The others, after 
the brief delights of an almost wild anticipation, 
had fallen back into their usual apathy. 

But some new spirit seemed awakened in Tod 
Elkum. He slept less than usual, and when 
True Kimball wanted him to engage in the usual 
game of checkers one afternoon ‘Tod declined. 

‘*What ye goin’ to do?”’ asked True. 

“I got a little matter o’ business to tend to 
down the road,’’ answered Tod, with a provo- 
king air of mystery, and he hurried away as 
fast as his aged legs would carry him. 

He was muttering to himself. 

“*If it works, there ain’t any reason why we 
sha’n’t all have turkey,’’ he was saying, softly. 
“If I’ve only got gumption enough to do it. 
And I will have! I will! Just to think—a 
lamb stew for Thanksgivin’! I never realized 
before what it meant. It’s all along o’ Sarah 
Tooker’s suggestin’ it.’’ 

Tod walked along the state road, scanning 
the fence closely. ‘The weather, although crisp, 
was clear, and there was no sign of snow yet. 
The autumn was late that year, and coaching 
and automobile parties from the cities near 
Morrisville were frequent. 

**1 guess that’ll do,’’ said Tod, as he took 
hold of a long, heavy rail. From his pocket 
he pulled some rope, and then he fastened one 
end of the rail to a fence-post, loosely, so that 
it worked as if on a huge hinge. Then he 
hoisted the rail high in the air, upright, fasten- 
ing it there by a light pole, used as a brace. 

To this brace he tied another piece of rope, 
and then, holding the end of the cord in his 
hand, he took his position on the other side of 
the road, near the fence. 

‘‘My spring trap’s all complete now,’’ he 
said, with a chuckle. ‘‘I’m ready for the game 
when it comes along.’’ 

Any one who watched him might have won- 
dered what sort of game the old man hoped to 
catch. He sat for nearly an hour, resting his 
weary back against the lowest fence-rail. The 
dried leaves on the forest trees in the woods to 
his left rustled in the cool fall wind. In his 
rather thin garments the old man shivered. 

Suddenly from down the road sounded a cry, 
like a flock of wild geese in flight: 

Honk! Honk! Honk! 

**There she blows!’’ cried the old man, jump- 
ingup. ‘‘Nowformy trap! Lf itonly works!’’ 

Around a bend in the road came a big red 
automobile. It was speeding along, the ga) 
party in it laughing and talking. 

‘*Fifteen mile an hour if it’s a foot,’’ muttered 
Tod. He drew in his breath sharply. His 
hands trembled, but he steadied them, and then 
he gave the cord a sudden ‘‘yank.’’ The long 
rail fell with a clatter and bang right across 
the road. The path was effectually blocked. 

The man at the steering-wheel gave a yell. 
He pulled some levers with a suddenness that 
brought the big machine up with a quiver oi 
brakes. 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ asked the man at the 
wheel, angrily. ‘‘We might have smashed tha‘ 
rail if I hadn’t stopped. ’’ 

**T calculated ye’d stop,’’ said the old mai 
coolly. ‘‘That’s what I put the rail there for.’ 

**Well, you must be crazy,’’ said the ma! 
lifting up his big goggles. ‘‘What in the worl: 
did you want us to stop for?’’ 

‘*Exceedin’ the speed limit,’’ replied Toc. 
sententiously. ‘‘Goin’ faster’n ten mile i)! 
hour. I’m delegated by th’ town marshal 
’rest ye,’’ he went on, simply. ‘‘Hank Wright 
mebbe ye know him.’’ 





‘*No, I don’t,’’ rejoined the chauffeur, crossly 





























“Well, it | 
He’s delegated me to look after | wouldn’t hey the spunk to stop ’em, but I did.’’ | the deepest contentment. 


‘*Il’m_s’prised,’’ rejoined Tod. 
don’t matter. 
such people ’s you, ridin’ faster’n the law | 
allows.’’ 

**Have you a badge?’’ asked the chauffeur, 
suddenly. , 

Tod hesitated for an instant. He thought of 
Hank Wright’s big shining nickel star, the 
emblem of his authority as town marshal, and 
his face fell. 

“*I ain’t got any badge,’’ he said at last. 
‘*There ain’t but one badge in town, and Hank | 
Wright wears that. He’s the town marshal. 
But he’s give me the authority to arrest ye, 
and so I’d advise ye to submit peaceably. 

“*Ye see,’’ he continued, feeling that some 
explanation was necessary, ‘‘I ain’t been long 
at this business. I live over at the poorhouse, 
an’ this is my own idea for raisin’ funds for 
gettin’ a Thanksgivin’ dinner. ’’ 

‘*‘What in the world has stopping our auto- 
mobile got to do with a Thanksgiving dinner ?”’ 
asked the man with the goggles. 

‘*Why, there’s ten dollars’ fine for goin’ faster’n 
the law allows,”’ explained ‘Tod. ‘‘Half goes 
to the town, an’ the other half is divided 
*tween me an’ Squire Bascomb. So ye’d better 
come ’long peaceable and ’pear in court, for I 
represent the law, 
that’s what I do,’’ 
and his wrinkled and 
seamed old face, 
kindly as it always 
was, took on a queer, 
stern look. 

There was a brief | 
whispering among 
the occupants of the 
automobile. 

**I might add that 
all we was goin’ to 
have for Thanks- 
givin’ dinner,’’ said 
Tod, ‘‘was_ lamb} 
stew. I’veas goodas | 
earned two dollars 
and a half now, and 
I’m goin’ to stay here till 1 get enough for a 
good turkey dinner. Be ye ready to go to the 
justice’s office?’’ 

“Yes, we'll go along peaceably,’’ said the 
man with the goggles. ‘‘Won’t you get in and 
ride with us?’’ 

‘Tf ye’ll promise not to go faster’n the law 
allows,’’ agreed the old man. 

**We’ll go slowly,’’ said the chauffeur. 

Thereupon Tod removed the fence-rail, and 
gingerly climbed into the automobile. There | 
was a little flurry of excitement when the big, | 
puffing machine drew up in the village before 
the office of Squire Bascomb, although the fining 
of drivers of the machines was not infrequent | 
in the town. 

“I ’rested ’em,’’ said Tod, proudly, to the | 
gaping crowd of villagers. ‘‘I ’rested ’em, | 
squire, with my patent automobile-stopper,”’ | 
and he chuckled at the remembrance. | 

Squire Bascomb opened court gravely. | 




















‘Are you sure they were exceedin’ the speed | by his maiden speech, delivered in support of | The mover and seconder of the address 


limit?’’ he asked ‘Tod. } 

**Well —’’ began the old man, slowly, for he 
had not counted on having to give evidence, | 
technical evidence at 
that. 

“Oh, yes, we were 
going rather fast,’’ 
admitted the driver 
of the machine, in 
response to a nudge 
from one of the 
women. ‘‘I think we 
will plead guilty,’’ 
and he pulled out his 
pocketbook and laid 
ten dollars on the 
squire’s desk. 

“Don’t do it 
again,’’ cautioned the 
magistrate, severely, 
as he took the money 
and handed Tod his 
share. The old man’s fingers trembled so that 
he almost dropped the money. 

‘‘Where are you going now?’’ asked one of 
the ladies in the automobile party. 

““l’m goin’ back for more game,’’ replied 
Tod. ‘I’ve got to have ’bout five dollars more 
before 1’ll have enough to buy turkey for all of 
us up to the poorhouse. ’’ 

“‘Get in and we'll take you back,’’ said the 
chauffeur, softly, and he seemed to have sud- 
denly taken cold. 

Once more Tod rode in the big red machine. 
This time it went straight up to the door of 
the almshouse, and when the man at the steer- 
ing-wheel helped the old man down he pressed 
— that was crisp and crinkly into Tod’s 
rand, 

“It’s for Thanksgiving;’’? he said, as Tod 
gazed at the generous bill; and the man in 
goggles wrapped his coat about him, for it was 
quite chilly. 

Such a dinner as they had at the Morrisville 
poorhouse three days later! Never such plump, 
brown turkeys, never such rich gravy and dress- 
ing, such delicious cranberry sauce, such crisp 
white celery! Never such mince pies! Mrs. 
Zeke Jedell fairly outdid herself on the meal. 
And such appetites as everybody had! 

“It’s almost as good as havin’ a big red 
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automobile,’’? said Tod. 


**My, but that’s certainly a fine turkey!’’ 








And all the others 
agreed with her. 
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in the House of 
Commons dates back just ¢ 
thirty yeais. I remem- 
ber that in the early days 
of the first session of the 
Parliament elected in 
1874, which gave Disraeli 
power as well as office, 
George ‘Trevelyan, not 
yet succeeded to the baronetcy, moved the second 
reading of the household franchise bill. Mr. 
Forster, in support of the motion, declared that 
the reason why England advanced by reform 
instead of revolution was because new social 
powers as they rose were made a portion of the 
constitution. 

It was the epoch at which Joseph Arch, son 
of an agricultural laborer, started the crusade 
that resulted in the founding of the National 
Agricultural Union, the organization of the 
agricultural laborer. Mr. Forster, referring to 
Areh as ‘‘that eminent man,’’ 


‘Toby, M. P,” of PUNCH) 


the age of nine. When, 
twenty-six years later, 
he was elected to repre- 
sent in 
division of his county, 
he was actually at work 
in the Bebside Colliery. 

Unlike Burt, Fenwick 
has never reached min- 
isterial office. But in 


of the premiership of Lord Rosebery, he was 
selected for the distinguished honor of seconding 
the address in reply to the speech from the 
throne. The incident is in its way historic, 
since it led to the breaking of the record. 

In compliance with ancient custom, the mover 
| and seconder of the address deliver their pain- 
| fully prepared speeches with the additional 
|embarrassment of wearing unaccustomed uni- 
| form. Most Englishmen of parliamentary status 

are, more or less distantly, connected with 
the military service, being officers in either the 
militia or the volunteers. The 








expressed the wish, in the inter- 
ests of the legislature and the 
nation, that he were seated in the 
House of Commons. 

The overwhelming majority of 
Conservatives broke in with a 
burst of laughter, which turned 
into a storm of derisive cheering. 
Yet Arch lived not only to sit 
through three Parliaments, and to 
have his autobiography prefaced 
by a eulogistic article written by 
a countess, but he slept and dined 
at Sandringham, favored guest of 
his present majesty, King Edward 





mover of the address in 1894, for 


tleman, presented himself to the 
House in the brand-new uniform 
of the 4th Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry. 

Mr. Fenwick, under the strain of 
his pit labor, never found time or 
opportunity to assume even a pri- 
vate’s uniform. Punch made the 
suggestion, much applauded at 
the time, that the member for the 
Wansbeck division of Northumber- 
land would make effective and 
picturesque appearance if he pre- 








VIL 

The general election of 1874, 
which routed the Liberals, brought 
in the first working-men members. One, Mr. 
Burt, by sheer merit, won his way to the esteem 
of the House and the position of parliamentary 
secretary to the board of trade. Born a pitboy, 
he fulfilled his destiny, as he met every call in 
life, in an honest, capable manner. Gaining 
the confidence of his fellow workmen, he was, 
in his twenty-eighth year, appointed secretary 





sented himself in the clothes he 
wore when he worked in Bebside 
Colliery. With lantern in hand 
| and pick on shoulder, his grimy bosom showing 
through his opened shirt front, his trousers 
shortened by a strap worn outside below the 
knee, he would, in seconding the address to her 
gracious majesty, picturesquely assert the dig- 
nity of labor. 


A MATTER OF CUSTOM. 


of the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Associ- | 


| ation, a powerful trade-union, numbering in a 


single county twelve thousand members. Re- 
turned for Morpeth in February, 1874, he has 
ever since represented the constituency, a signal 
proof of the estimation of near neighbors. 

He won the respectful attention of the House 


Trevelyan’s household franchise bill, before 
alluded to. 
ered with a considerable degree of natural grace, 
it lost nothing by the strangely broad North- 
umbrian dialect in which it was spoken. 

The envied position which Mr. Burt thus 
modestly stepped into has never been lost. 
Rather it has been strengthened. To-day there 
is no man on either side of the House, minister, 
ex-minister or private member, who more fully 
commands attention than does the pitboy of 
Cowpen Colliery. When, in 1892, the Thanes 
in the House of Commons fled from Mr. Glad- 
stone on the Home Rule question, causing many 
vacancies in his administration, he made the 


member for Morpeth secretary to the board of | 


trade, at a salary four quarterly payments of 
which exceeded the aggregate wages earned by 
his father, toiling from boyhood to old age in 
the bowels of the earth. 

Another honor spontaneously bestowed upon 
the former coal-miner came from the Reform 


Club. Under its statutes it is permissible to the | 


committee once a year to elect, without ballot, 
three men who, by their work, speech or writing, 
have done conspicuous service to the Liberal 
party. Burt was so elected, an event that led to 
a happy conclusion. 


MR. BURT’S LEGACY. 


N the club was a gentleman named 
Stephens. He was not personally ac- 
quainted with Burt, but admired his 
public character and career so much that he 
resolved to mark in practical form his appre- 
ciation. When, in the spring of 1893, Mr. 
Stephens’s will was proved, Thomas Burt found 
himself legatee for two thousand pounds. 
Charles Fenwick, member for a division of 
Northumberland, has several points in common 
with the doyen of the working-men members. 


Both are Northumberland men; both were pit- | 


boys; both gained the confidence of their fellow 
workmen and obtained secretarial appointments 
in connection with trade-unions; both passed 
into the House of Commons. Both have in 
equal measure secured, and continue to enjoy, 
the confidence and esteem of the most critical 
assembly in the world. 

Fenwick began his work in the coal-pit at 


Brief, weighty in argument, deliv- | 


a)®. FENWICK was, however, content to 
appear in ordinary Sunday costume, a 


departure from custom for 


Parliament a | 


1894, in the first session | 


example, a harmless country gen- | 











“I was afraid I/| spoke Sarah Tooker, with a sigh that expressed | to the conclusion that engineering was more in 


| his way than candle-making. At the age of 
| fourteen he was apprenticed to an engineer at 
| Millbank. Of a restless disposition, eager to see 
life, he worked, after completing his articles, 
|in various parts of England. 

For a while he went to sea, and to this day 
looks more like a ship’s captain than a membet 
lof a county council. For a year he carried on 
| his trade on the river Niger. In 1889, while at 
| work as an engineer in a printing-machine 
| works, he found himself elected to a seat on the 
| London County Council. 

He first attracted public notice in connection 
with the great London dock strike in 1889, The 
|}men readily accepted his captaincy, and he led 
them to victory. Thence his way through the 
doors at Westminster was easy. 

Elected for Battersea in 1892, he not only 
| holds his seat against all comers, but is of 
| invaluable assistance in the parliamentary con- 
flicts where the Liberal flag flies. A ready 
| speaker, a tireless student of public questions, 
| gifted with a sense of humor, endowed with a 
voice the volume of which almost fills Battersea 
| Park, John Burns is the trusted tribune of the 
| people. 





| THE PART JOHN BURNS TAKES. 


ik was a little loud for the House of Com- 
H mons when he first entered it. Accus- 
tomed to harangue multitudes out-of 
doors, he pained delicate ears. But there is no 
place like the House of Commons for toning 
down men and manners. John Burns still 
‘‘speaks up,’’ but he has more successfully 
caught the pitch of a chamber in which acous 
| tic properties are so nicely balanced that in 
order to be heard a man need not raise his 
| voice above conversational note. 
Burns takes a prominent and influential part 
| not only in open debate, more especially on ques- 
tions attaching to the government of London, but 
| in those not less important colloquies that take 
place in the lobby and in committee rooms. 
| Another working-man member whose fame 
|has doubtless crossed the Atlantic is Keir 
| Hardie. He was returned for West Ham in 
the short-lived Parliament of 1892. 

The working-men members naturally associate 
themselves in general politics with the Liberal 
party. Keir Hardie’s success appeared to have 
significance, since he openly declared a plague 
on both the party houses, standing as a socialist. 
He signalized his arrival on the scene by coming 
down to the House in a break, accompanied by 
some fellow socialists and a brass band. He 
received with surprising meekness his first check. 
Promiscuous bands of music are not permitted 
within the iron gates of Palace Yard, nor are 
strangers allowed without an order for adimis- 
sion. The police stopped the new member’s 
cortege outside the gates, and he was obliged 

to enter without escort or the 














which special authority was forth- 
| coming. 
That was the limit of concession. 


| are always included in the list of the 
Speaker’s ministerial guests at his 
first parliamentary dinner. But at 
the Speaker’s state banquet court 
dress is as imperative as the wedding 
garment at a Jewish marriage. The 
wardrobe of the Bebside collier did 
not include gold-braided coat, with 
plumed hat and belted sword. So, 
whilst the mover of the address 
banqueted with the Speaker, the 





blaring of trumpets, just as if 
he were an ordinary member. 

His maiden speech excited 
unusual interest. Politically 
he never survived its delivery. 
To tell the truth, Keir Hardie 
is the mildest-mannered man 
that ever, under a constitu- 
tional monarchy, proclaimed 
socialistic principles. In these 
prosaic days it is hard for a 
member of the House of Com- 
mons to live up to a brass 
band, a wagonette, and an 
escort of seedy loafers breath- 








seconder quietly enjoyed high tea at 
home. 

Another working-man member who 
won ministerial office is Mr. Broadhurst. 
Walking down Parliament Street with me one 
day, on his way to the House, he pointed out 
the Home Office, in which, at the time, he sat 
in the honored and salaried post of under- 
secretary. 

‘*T helped to build that,’’ he quietly said. 

Broadhurst’s father was a village stone-mason 
in Oxfordshire. His son, Henry, followed the 
| paternal vocation till he reached his thirty- 
second year. Like the majority of his fellow 
working men in the House of Commons, he 


trades organization. He came into peculiarly 
close connection with the legislature, being in 
1875 elected secretary of the trade-union con- 
gress parliamentary committee, a post he held 





| necessity of cutting down his work. 


}on several royal commissions. In addition to 
| his ministerial and parliamentary honors, his 
| adopted county, Norfolk, has conferred upon 
him various distinctions. He is an alderman of 
the county council, in the affairs of which he 
takes an active part, and is justice of the peace 
for the county. He lives at Cromer, and plays 
golf. 

Of late years the most strenuous of the work- 
ing-men members of the House of Commons 
has been John Burns. 

Educated at the national schools in Battersea, 
the borough he now represents in Parliament, 
he began his business career under the illumi- 
nating influences of a candle factory. He was 
a boy of twelve, but had already formed a habit 
| Of thinking for himself. The process led him 





won his way thither through the influence of a | 


till 1890, when failing health suggested the | 


Broadhurst has sat, and done good service, | 


ing extreme socialistic doc- 
trines. 

When to these circumstances 
are added an unkempt head of hair, a greasy 
tweed cap, a jacket and trousers defiantly short, 
| the difficulty is increased tenfold. 
| The House took his measure on his first 
appearance, and has not found occasion to alter 
it. Hedid not strengthen his position by assum- 
ing an attitude of superiority toward tried leaders 
| of the labor party like Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Broadhurst and John Burns. He was, he 
insisted, the only genuine working man returned 
at the general election, the others being frauds 
of greater or less duplicity. 

He speedily found his level, assuming his 
real character of a modest, not very well in- 
formed, happily in nowise glib man. Indeed, 
his tongue sometimes cleaves to the roof of his 
|}mouth when he rises in the majesty of the 
people to beard a plutocratic House of Commons. 


“MABON’S DAY.” 


we also was a working collier. The sec- 
H retaryship of a miners’ union, conferred 

| in 1879, opened his way to public life. 
His declared metier is the formation of an Inde- 
pendent Labor party, something on the basis of 
the Irish Nationalists, which may at some crisis 
find itself in a position of arbiter in the House of 
Commons. Up to the present date the project 
has not greatly prospered. 

William Abraham is of the type nearer the 
high standard of Mr. Burt. Beginning to earn 
his living at the age of ten, when he worked in 
the coal-mines, he has won his way into a com- 
fortable social position. He enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the most popular men among 
the Welsh miners, of whose federation he is the 


























president. Gifted with a fine barytone voice, 
the member for the Rhondda Valley is dis- 
tinguished by the bardic title, ‘*‘Mabon.’’ 
Throughout South Wales he is never addressed 
or alluded to in more prosaic style. 

When, some years ago, Sir John Lubbock car- 
ried the law which establishes four bank holi- 
days in the year, an effort was made to recognize 
his good offices by calling the recurrent occasion 
St. Lubbock’s day. The name never was 
accepted, and to the clerk or shopman profiting 
by the intermission of labor the days are simply 
‘*bank holidays.’’ William Abraham, by peg- 
ging away, succeeded in getting for the Welsh 
miner a full day off the first Monday in every 
month. This is known and jovially kept 
throughout the principality as ‘‘Mabon’s day.’’ 

His speeches in the House of Commons tem- 
porarily infect the chamber with strong Welsh 
accent. On one occasion, carried away by the 
excitement of the moment, he lapsed into his 
native tongue, and for some minutes addressed 
the bewildered House and Speaker in Welsh. 

He was the hero of a dinner given in Speaker’s 
House while Viscount Peel was still a com- 
moner and magnificently filled the chair. In 
addition to the ministerial banquet already 
alluded to, at which Mr. Fenwick did not put 
in an appearance, the Speaker, through a con- 
siderable portion of the session, weekly entertains 
a few members. On these occasions, as when 
ministers or ex-ministers are seated at the board 
below the portraits of a long line of Speakers, 
court dress is worn. 

One session the kindly thought occurred to 
Speaker Peel to invite the labor members to a 
special dinner, at which they might appear in 
morning or ordinary evening dress, according to 
their taste. No speeches were delivered at these 
banquets. ‘Toward the close of this particular 
one, intimation was made to the Speaker that, 
if pressed, the member for the Rhondda Valley 
would sing a song. The Speaker cordially 
assenting, ‘‘Mabon’’ rose, and in a melodious 
voice of great volume he sang ‘‘The March of 
the Men of Harlech.’’ 

These are the more widely known of the work- 
ing men who represent in the House of Commons 
their fellow laborers. 

In the first Parliament of King Edward VII 
they originally numbered thirteen. Of the rest 





there is Mr. Cremer, apostle of international 
arbitration, who has thrice visited the United 
States with memorials in favor of a treaty of 
arbitration; William Parrott, who was at work 
in a Yorkshire colliery before he was ten, and is 
now general secretary of the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association; John Wilson, who varied labor in 
Durham Colliery by four years spent in the pits 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois; Richard Bell, who 
represents in the House the workmen on the 
British railways; Mr. Shackleton, whose par- 
liamentary influence is used on behalf of textile 
workers ; Arthur Henderson, in youth a molder ; 
and William Crooks, originally a cooper, late 
additions to an assembly where they have not 
yet found opportunity of making their mark. 
Mr. Crooks, however, distinguished himself 
before he entered the House, snatching Woolwich 
from the long-maintained domination of the 
Unionist party. 

Unlike members of Congress, British members 
of Parliament are not paid by the 
state. The large majority are men 
of private means. The labor mem- 
bers, as has been shown, are lit- 
erally workmen, dependent for their 
means of livelihood upon their 
wages. 

It is difficult for a born and 
trained economist to live in London 
on less than two hundred pounds 
ayear. For the labor member there 
are election expenses and outlay on 
the indispensable business of regis- 
tration. 

From these burdens he is relieved 
out of funds of the section or elec- 
torate sending him to Parliament. 
In addition, a yearly sum, ranging 
from two hundred to three hundred 
pounds, is guaranteed. 

Only four of the labor members 
are not salaried officials of their 
trade-unions. These are cared for 
by the electorate. The salary of 
secretary of a trade-union varies 
from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds a year. In most 
| cases a further special allowance 
for parliamentary expenses is voted 
| out of the wages fund. 
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friends, Agatha Day 

**Do you include your- 
self, Kate?’’ ; 

‘*Yes, miss. Another 
lump, if you’ll be so 
good, but don’t disturb 
the lemon ; it’s just right. 
You make the most 
agreeable tea in college, 
by the way. ‘To resume, 
you have curious friends. For instance, there 
was that gaunt grad from the Middle West, 
with the sunken cheeks, the voice of a nor’ easter, 
and frizzes. Now who would suppose that a 
person like yourself—who shows generations of 
culture in the very lift of your eyelid and slope 
of your shoalder—would have taken up with 
that same grad ?’’ 

‘‘She was a girl who had never had a good 
time. ’’ 

**She had a sleepless eye,’’ meditated Kate. 

**She promised me to go to bed at ten every 
night. She’s doing it, too. She wrote me so.’’ 

**And that wild little Florida freshman, with 
the picture hat and hysterics in chapel.’’ 

‘‘It was only that once, Kate, and Ruby 
doesn’t have them now at all.’’ 

**But of all your varied cabinet, Dutchy was 
the most extraordinary. ’’ 

**Nobody but you ever calls her Dutchy now, 
Kate. ’’ 

**T see her still as she was that first day of 
lectures, four years ago, so big—big as to 
pompadour, side-combs, hands, feet, belt-buckle, 
redolent with perfume as any modest violet, 
and wearing a pink satin waist, gold chain and 
earrings! Do you remember how she said 
‘already’ three times the first day she was called 
upon to recite? Yet Dutchy had good eyes 
even in those days, I grant you—great, black, 
burning things, that took in everything. Hunger 
and thirst after knowledge—Dutchy has always 
had that. Think what she has grown to be in 
four years! The most regal young person in 
college, the president of the Students’ Associa- 
tion, the buyer of rare books and Holbein prints, 
and finally, one who never forgets to say bean 
and ware under all circumstances. ’’ 

‘*College has done everything for her!’’ cried 
Agatha, glowing. 

‘*Agatha Day has done everything for her,’’ 
answered Kate. ‘‘I should think it would 
frighten you, Dutchy’s devotion. Doesn’t it 
ever ?”’ 

‘*No, of course not. 
that way.”’ 

‘*And yet,’’ said Kate, slowly, ‘‘and yet 
Dutchy doesn’t in the least appreciate either 
you or college. ’’ 

‘Helen Shellhammer 


I never thought of it 


doesn’t appreciate 
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college!’’ Agatha’s 
amazement was  pro- 
found. ‘‘Kate, how 
strangely you do talk! 
Helen worships college! 
I never knew any girl 
who loved it so. She 
says it has meant every- 
thing to her; that she 
loves every stick and 
stone of the place; that 
she would give anything 
to have the chance of 
serving the college in any way. She can hardly 
speak of commencement and leaving. ’’ 

‘*Nevertheless, Dutchy does not appreciate 
either you or college. She is taken with the 
show of things—the show of culture, the show 
of scholarship, the show of service, even. She 
thinks that learning and study and beautiful 
buildings and Greek casts and the Students’ 
Association, too, are college, and they’re not. 
She thinks that your books and your pictures 
and your dresses and your music and your travel 
are you, whereas what you really are is,’’—here 
Kate, with one of her sudden flashes of great 
tenderness, stooped to the little figure seated by 
her knee, and drew her close,—‘‘what you 
really are is the sweetest, sweetest girl I ever 
knew.’’ 

A moment’s silence in the twilight, and then 
Agatha, troubled, for Kate was so horribly 
prone to be right, asked: 

‘*Do you really think Helen has missed— 
missed—what I most wanted her to get?’’ 

Kate, the truthful, answered, ‘‘I should not 
trust her to choose in any crisis the things that 
you and I count as best. But perhaps I am 
wrong, so don’t worry. You do too much wor- 
rying over the good-for-nothing, anyway. Why 
is it, Agatha, that you’ve been so busy mother- 
ing people ever since you came into college,— 
ancient grads, freshmen in arms, Dutchy, not 
to mention that sullen and cynical Kate Pratt 
Higgins,—why have you mothered us all ?’’ 

Agatha whispered, ‘‘It was mother, Kate.’’ 

They were both quiet again, thinking of the 
dead mother of whom Agatha never spoke, 
whose picture never appeared anywhere in her 
room. 

After a while Kate said, ‘‘ Your mother would 
be glad about you, Agatha ;’’ and then, because 
she feit that she had started memories that made 
Agatha wish to be alone, she pressed a light 
kiss on the brown curls, and went out. 

‘To the chair that Kate had left, the chair on 
which Agatha had bowed her head, there came 
a gracious presence. As in the days five years 
before, Agatha sat by her mother’s knee in the 
twilight fire-glow. She felt a hand upon her 


hair, she looked up into eyes shining with love. 
Not a thought had Agatha had in all those five 





years which she had not spoken into the ear of 


i 


| that shadow mother. ‘*She knows, she knows, 
she knows!’’ said Agatha to herself. 

Now Agatha spoke low: ‘‘Mother, is it true 
what Kate says? ‘In any crisis Helen would 
not choose right?’ Because if that is true, then 
1 have failed, and you told me to take care of 
Helen—you told me to take care of her four 
years ago. I’ve only two weeks left to be with 
her; but you’ll help me, won’t you? You’ve 
helped all the time. It ought to do some good, 
somehow, all my wanting you.’’ 

Agatha pressed her tense hands over her eyes 
and buried her head deeper in the chair cushions, 
but there were no tears; there never had been 
any tears in Agatha’s loneliness. 

The gongs clanged out six o’clock, and Agatha 
rose and lighted the gas, and began dressing for 
dinner. Half an hour later a dainty little person 


in a white muslin of Parisian make, a little 
person whose eyes and cheeks glowed brightly, 
and who hummed a bit of a Brittany sailor 
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song, passed out of Agatha’s door, and went 
tripping down the hall. 

Other girls, rustling out from other doors at 
the dinner summons, called Agatha to wait for 
them, and linked arms about one another’s 
waists, so that they were six abreast by the 
time they reached the dining-room. But there 
in the doorway another girl was waiting for 
Agatha, and for this girl Agatha slipped away 
from her other friends. 

Helen had stood there waiting for fully five 
| minutes, not unconscious, for all that dead- 
| earnest face of hers, of the admiring glances of 
certain freshmen, and the more familiar, but 
also more flattering glances of her classmates. 
She heard the words of one of these last, know- 
ing that it was more than half-meant that she 
should hear them: 

‘‘What a stunning creature the Shell is, to be 
sure!’’ Little did the freshmen dream that any 
one had ever dared to call the glorious Miss 
Shellhammer ‘‘Dutchy.’’ 

Kate had been right when she called her a 
most regal young person. Big she was, most 
certainly, but graceful and stately. Beneath 
her dark hair her black eyes burned eagerly. 

As little Agatha slipped a hand into hers, 
Helen’s face brightened, and the two walked 
together down the hall, and seated themselves 
side by side. 

It was a beautiful dining-room, with its dark, 
carved wainscoting, its great fireplaces, its old 
English windows, its candle-lit tables. Never 
before she came to college had Helen Shell- 
hammer seen any of these things. 

Helen was eager with her news. 

“‘What do you think, Agatha? Prexy sent 
me a summons to-day, and told me that Miss 
Ainsley is considering giving up the secretary- 
ship, in order to live abroad with her invalid 
brother. It isn’t settled yet. Miss Ainsley is 
taking two weeks to decide; but if she does 
decide to go, Prexy wants me to take the posi- 


tion! O Agatha, think of being able to stay 
here in college! I can hardly stand the wait- 
ing.’’ 


“It would be beautiful, Helen,’’ answered 
Agatha. ‘‘But,’’ she added, ‘‘but how will 
your family feel about having you stay on 
here ?’’ 

“*They’re expecting me to be at home,’’ 
answered Helen, a dark shadow coming over 
her glowing face. 

‘*Have you written them about it?’’ 

—me.”* 

“*But you will?’’ 

**Why ?”’ 


**Because — 





” 


But Helen interrupted in a 







low, eager tone: ‘‘I couldn’t give up the chance 


if it comes. I can’t! You don’t know what it 
means—you who’ve had all this, and much 
| more, all your life! Why, Agatha,’’ and the 
red in Helen’s cheeks deepened, ‘‘at home they, 
my family, talk Pennsylvania Dutch!’’ 

Agatha’s hand stole into Helen’s as she 
whispered : 

‘*But in your heart you know they want you, 
Helen. You will write and ask them,anyway ?”’ 

But Helen said nothing. She turned, aftera 
moment, and began talking to the girl on her 
other side. Her lips were set in a sullen way 
that Agatha knew well. There was no use 
saying any more that evening, or, as Agatha 
discovered, saying anything more in the days 
that followed, for Helen steadily avoided further 
confidences, and Agatha could only wait. 

Those last two weeks are the busiest, the 
| most bewildering in all the four years. It is 
| just as well, perhaps, that one is too hurried to 
realize how much it hurts to 
go away. 

Then toward the end the 
relatives begin to arrive, wel- 
comed so joyously by those 
to whom they belong, and 
regarded with such frank 
curiosity by those to whom 
they do not belong. 

There ran an awed whis- 
per through college, ‘‘ Have 
you seen the Shell’s 
mother?’’?’ There were 
rumors—not _ill-natured, 
merely startled and wonder- 
ing — of a bonnet of impos- 
sible plumage, of a gown of 
most curious manufacture, 
of a coiffure belonging to 
the fashion of faded family 
daguerreotypes, of a heavy, 
vacant face, of the English 
language spoken in a way 
never before heard in those 
high halls of learning. This 
was Helen Shellhammer’s 



































mother! 
‘*Kate,’’ said Agatha, one 
afternoon, ‘‘why do you 


suppose Helen doesn’t intro- 
duce me to her mother ?’’ 

“I suppose because she’s 
ashamed of her. I told you 
that Helen doesn’t appre- 
ciate either you or college.’’ 

There were many thoughts 
in Agatha’s head those last 
days, but one thought neve 
left her, and that was of 
Helen. Still no opportunity 
to speak to her, to find out, 
to know—not until the very morning of com- 
mencement. 

Fifteen minutes before the time when the class 
must assemble for the entering march Agatha 
knocked at Helen’s door, and found her standing 
before the bureau, just putting on the black 
gown and bachelor’s hood. Agatha wasted no 
preliminaries. 

‘*Tell me, Helen,’’ she said. 

‘*Miss Ainsley is going.’’ 

**And you, Helen?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! Mother is here, you 
know, and I can’t tell her. She thinks I’m 
going home now to live. But, Agatha, I can’t 
give up college! I love it so!’’ 

Agatha spoke with a strange sternness: ‘‘If 
you loved it more you could give it up.’’ 

Helen turned upon her. ‘‘Would you give 
it up—to go home, to my home— you, 
Agatha ?’’ 

Agatha raised wide eyes to Helen’s face, and 
in them there was—for the first time to Helen’s 
view—a great weariness. 

**Do you ask me,’’ whispered Agatha, ‘‘if | 
would give up college for the sake of m) 
mother ?’’ 

Just then came a tapping at the door, and 
some one entered who started back shyly on 
seeing a stranger. The bird in her bonnet was 
purple and orange. The hair was drawn from 
the temples in little braids looped over her ears, 
from which dangled jet earrings. Her dress 
was made with a basque. The black mitts 
showed the hands of the farm wife who works 
along with her maids. She spoke with a draw], 
and with a softening of s’s and an interchange 
of w’s and v’s. 

Agatha held out both her hands. 
glad to meet Helen’s mother!’’ she said. 
Agatha. ’’ 

**Oh, I have heard my Nellie speak of you!’’ 
cried the mother. ‘‘You are the one she loves 
the best of them all. She is a good girl, m) 
Nellie—and smart ?’’ 

Call that face dull or vacant, all alight with 
love as it was! 

**Now she comes home at last to her papa a. 
me. Papa says, when he put me on the cars 
‘At last she comes home to stay!’ Papa | 
couldn’t come, and Nellie thought maybe 1" 
get tired, but I guess mamas don’t get tire! 
And now we go home together! It is qui 
in the house without Nellie, and four years | 
long at home alone. The others are all gou 
away. Nellie is our baby.’’ 

She turned from Agatha to gaze proudly « 
her tall daughter. Helen was quiet, lookin: 
into the mysterious dark eyes that met hers i 
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the mirror. The two weeks’ battle was at its 
crisis; it was to be fought through now. 
The mother spoke again to Agatha: 
‘*Sometimes I worry. 


Ido not say it to papa, | 








the mother and daughter turn so quickly to | 


each other? <A veil fell from Helen’s eyes. 
The battle was won forever. 
Helen folded her mother close in her arms; 





but sometimes I think Nellie will not like to | she kissed her. 


stay athome. It is not like her school. 


Perhaps | 


‘*Mother,’’ said Helen, and her voice was 


she will not like to stay with papa and me.’’ | solemn with love, ‘‘I would rather go home to 
The wistfulness of her words made them a} live with you and father than anything else in 


question, which Agatha answered : 


“‘Oh, yes, 1 know Helen will be happy at! 


home with you.’’ 

They were speaking to each other, but they 
both looked at Helen. 

“‘So?’’ asked the mother, but of Helen, not 
of Agatha, seeming almost to guess the conflict. 
Then, when Helen gave her no reassuring word, 
she turned to Agatha with forced politeness. 

‘*Your mama, is she here?’’ 

The words were like a stab, under which 
Agatha grew white. ‘‘I have no one here,’’ 
she said. ‘‘My mother is dead.’’ 

What was there in that still voice that made 
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all the world.” 

The mother did not speak. The tears were 
running down her cheeks, but her face was 
beautiful with the beauty of a mother who has 


remembered Agatha. She put aside Helen’s | 
clinging hands, and turned to the other girl. 

She stretched out her arms to her. ‘‘Deary!’’ 

she said. 

Agatha put her arms round her neck and 
bowed her head on her shoulder. ‘‘Kiss me,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘Kiss me, because my mother | 
isn’t here. ’’ 











HE aeronaut, Signor DaCosta, is a 

pleasant-mannered man whose name, 

when he is on the ground, is very 
American indeed. He has ‘‘done the para- 
chute’’ three hundred times. He is not averse 
to talking about his adventures, and he has left 
me quite at liberty to publish anything that I 
have heard from him. 


He has had many accidents. He was uncon- 


scious last Fourth of July, when they picked | shout comes up startlingly strong. 
He has come | There was silence for a while as I 
down on top of buildings and telegraph-wires | whirled up above them, and then I 
more times than he can remember, and once he | heard a deep voice say, as if in my 


him up out of the Ohio River. 


was tangled in the parachute and enveloped in 
the balloon itself in the top of a big elm-tree in 
Wisconsin, where he hung seventy -five feet 
from the ground for six hours before any one 
happened along to get him down. But he says 
the worst ‘‘fix’’? that he ever got into was in 
southern Wyoming, in a little town in Green 
River Cafion. And he tells the story this way. 

It was the wildest and most savage-looking 
country I ever saw—all bare dirt mountains and 
granite crags, and dusty greasewood valleys and 


deserts, with no trace of living green to make a | 


man think he is in a civilized land. It is curious 
that when they irrigate those gray, arid valleys 
they turn into fertile fields and gardens, just 
like Ohio, where I was raised. That is the 
way it is in Green River Cafion. The pretty 
little valley, with pale green willows along the 
sandy river, and the dark alfalfa-fields lie 
between those lonesome hills and cliffs like a 
gem in a rock. 

1 went out there from Denver, on a good 
offer, to ascend during a September festival. 
The valley was about three miles wide, and I 
calculated that the wind was about right that 
afternoon to carry me over it, and give me a fair 
jump into the alfalfa-fields or on the sand- 
bars. But you can never foretell the wind in 
Wyoming. 

Well, this time I was to make a plain para- 
chute leap without any cannon act or trapeze 
work, and I meant to make a side leap, as I 
always do. In the side leap the cord is fastened 
to the side of the balloon, and the weight of 
the man breaks it as he jumps off sidewise from 
the bar. ‘This leap generally tips the balloon 
and lets the hot air out quickly, so that it will 
not drift far. The top of the parachute is 
always fastened to the balloon, to make it unfold 
right at the start. 

I started to inflate the bag that day with 
more than the ordinary crowd of helpers close 
about, for an ascension is a great thing in that 
country ; the Indians and Mexicans, and most 
of the cowboys, tod, had never even seen a 
balloon before. 

The big bag grew bigger. 


fa iy & 
fl the modern sense, 

were simply pieces 
of pure plumbago, the more common name of 
which is black lead, or graphite. This mineral 
has always been rare, and as the very qualities 
of softness and blackness which made it good to 
mark with made it also disagreeable to handle, 
it was not long before a covering of wood was 
provided, partly to protect the hand and partly 
to economize the plumbago. 

The best graphite in the world has been taken 
from mines in Borrowdale, England, and in 
Eastern Siberia. The quality in both places 
was such that solid slabs of it could be sawed 
out, and these in turn cut into the slender strips 
which form the ‘‘leads’’ of modern pencils. 
The quantity, however, was not sufficient to 
permit this method to be adopted exclusively. 
The Borrowdale mines, indeed, have long since 
been exhausted. Most of the graphite now 
comes from Bavaria. 

Plumbago for the best pencils now undergoes 
a number of processes, It is mined in irregular 


When everything 


HE first pencils, in 





| bag. 





was ready I fixed myself on the bar, cast the 





savage country and the thought of the hundreds | I saw the walls of the cafion going down to the 
of miles of it scared me more, in some way, | same kind of a footing, but they were some 
than my real, immediate danger of being killed | distance back of me and behind the crag where 


when the balloon should fall. 


the balloon hung. I had lodged on a narrow 


But the balloon kept buoyantly on to the | promontory. 


northeast, acting in a most eccentric fashion, 
and I began to watch it with wonder.. ‘‘Gray 


As soon as | understood this, I resolved to 
crawl back to the main cliff and see what 


Wings,’’ as I had christened it, was the best | chances there were of scaling it, so 1 worked 
balloon 1 ever had, and held up wonderfully ; | myself up by the wreckage until 1 was on top 
but after a while I noticed a few little sunken | of the torn cloth, and there 1 saw a sight that 


wrinkles along its sides. 
was no longer rising. 


me. 
After that it started rapidly to settle, stringing 


erect. Then the great cloth floated out over me, 
and I found myself rising in an attitude of 
defense, as if I could throw off the suffocating 
folds that would smother me like a cat ina sack. 
I had a professional confidence that I might 
land safe if I could see what sort of ground I 
was to land on; there are a dozen tricks in this 
act. 

The flying cloth was blowing riotously about 
me, and I felt myself plunging to death, when 
all in a moment the gale ceased, the dust-veil 
flickered, and I dashed into a great shadow. I 
saw before me the tremendous precipice of the 
cafion wall, which I had missed by a few 
hundred feet. Down I was falling into the 
cafion, and you may be sure that I felt doomed 
indeed. 





lines off, and shot up swiftly, enjoying the 
astonishment of the wild crowd. I drew myself | 
up and executed a few fancy kicks in my seanty | 
red costume. You would be surprised 
to find how you can hear every little 
sound when in a balloon in mid-air. 
You can hear voices and conversation 
distinctly at two thousand feet, and a 





| ear: 

‘*What’s the fellow doing? 
his clothes ?’’ 

I glanced round behind me, and saw 
with horror that the parachute was 
trailing loosely in the air behind the 
The top rope had been cut or 
broken by some one in the crowd, and 
the thing was utterly useless in its 
upside down and disordered condition. 

Now this was a terribly serious busi- 
ness. I always take the greatest care 
that the parachute is properly arranged, 
and I had taken care that time; but 
the mischief had been done at the last 
moment. 

There was nothing to do except cling 
to the bar and take the chances of being 
killed when the air was cooled or 
exhausted and the balloon fell. It 
would come down with terrible velocity 
with my weight beneath it. 

I glanced up at the big, swaying bag 
and at the murky, swirling, warm air 
in the mouth of it, and then I looked down. 
I was about two thousand feet up. ‘The gray 
horizon seemed to be rising all about me, and 
the valley and ground below to be sinking like | 
the bottom of a bowl. 

The balloon struck a strong current of air | 
when it reached about three thousand feet, and | 
I had to hold hard to the bar and the ropes. | 


Losing 


Instead of the breeze down the cafion, which I 
had expected would carry me over the valley, | 
I was in a directly opposite southwest wind, 
which was bowling me along very fast, right 
over the high rock walls of the cafion. 1 could 
see the black shadows lying along the sunlit 
slopes at their feet. To the southeast Green 
River Cafion lay with white and brown walls 
of rock rising from the gray valley of sage-bush 
and cactus, with the river shining among white 
sand and green willows, until it disappeared 
among peaks and buttes. 
was nothing but a dreary wilderness of bald, | 
low mountains. 











the mountains before, and the sight of all that | 


I JUMPED HIGH AND FAR 


With the balloon’partly over me, I was strain- 
ing my eyes to see the bottom of the gorge, 
when there was a shriek of tearing cloth, a 


cloth, and glanced down. 





Then I knew that it | made me sick with fear. 
A little later, and it tugged | 
missed her child, and whose longing is satisfied. | and twisted, and then pitched half-over, so that | rock—one of those strange formations, so far as I 

It was not Helen, but her mother, who first | a large part of the heated air came out round | know, that are found only in our Western 


I stood on the very top of a great pinnacle of 


deserts. There was no possible descent from it. 
Between me and the real wall of the cafon 


upward where a little hot air held its crazy top there was a gulf three or four hundred feet wide 
}and at least six hundred feet in depth, where 


the shadow of the walls made a blue gloom. 
Its top was not sixty feet across, and was 
largely covered by the wrecked balloon, which 
was flapping over the side and throwing fan- 
tastic shadows on the eastern wall that curved 
about me. 

And how the wind did blow! It was this 
that made me do something. 1 crawled under 
a flapping part of the big cloth, for 1 was afraid 
that it would all be torn loose and sail down 
the gorge. 

When the outer edge of the cloth would blow 
up and flap, 1 caught glimpses of the dim blue 
walls of the cafion miles away, with yellow 
patches of sunlight here and there, and I had 
to shut my eyes. 

After what seemed hours, I felt more com- 
posed, and crawled out to take another look. 
The copper sun was already behind the nearest 
cliff, and the wind had then died quite 
away. 

I looked down the gulf and at the 
walls, and then walked to the outer 
side of the pinnacle, where the towering 
rock had scarcely a projection for its 
entire distance. The parachute hung 
there, and without any idea in mind I 
pulled it up and straightened it along 
the rock to see if it was injured. 

Then, as I looked at the blue dusk af 
Green River Cajon, I thought, ‘‘Why 
not try to fix the parachute and drop 
into the gulf, and trust to luck to 
keep me from the wall and the rocks 
below ?’’ 

Within five hundred feet that para- 
chute would open, if it would open at 
all. A night on that peak in the piere- 
ing cold would kill me. The next day 
would bring no rescue. 

But would the parachute fly free? 
I gazed down the crag, and then boldly 
clambered over on the cordage of the 
balloon and hung above the cafion. I 
thought the rock curved out slightly, 
but I could see no projection that might 
catch the canvas. 

I cleared the balloon from the bald 
rock and stretched the parachute along 


OUT OVER THE CANON. ! q - ; 
my Wy)! / its round side, carefully noting every 
a —s rope and knot, and then I slipped 
Wi h.\ x. surcess. inside the iron ring at the lower end. I 
terrific shock. I was Nw) VS 0 walked back up the slope, took one long 
hurled against a smooth, } n look at the murky: distances of east and 
bald slope of rock and then Hh A \\ west and the faintestars above, and 
flung out, to turn round in , Na 1 \ then ran and jumped high and far out 
the air with bump after Nt > \ over the cafion. 
bump against the rock | \\Y \ \ I hurtled down through gloom, staring 
wall. This bewildering | )¥ straight up at the sky through agonizing 
motion and my bruises \ seconds. 
nearly took away my Then I felt a flutter, then a jerk on 
senses, and it was several } } | one side, then a jerk on the other, 
minutes before I could \\ \ and I was slowly dropping down 
realize that I had struck a \ \ \ through a calm, warm dusk, with the 
portion of the cafion wall, \an protecting, wings above wide-spread. 
on which the balloon had | i\\ Down, quietly as a feather, the para- 
caught, and that my life \ i | chute floated round the base of the 
was saved for the present: \ | pinnacle, until the earth came rising 
I struggled free from { through the gloom. I struck a foot 
the tangled ropes and ) on the flinty slope, and went rolling, 


Below me the rock | stumbling along, until I fell, twisted in the 
To the north there | fell in a perpendicular descent for at least a | canvas, among the boulders. 
| thousand feet, and at its base was a steep slope | 


I wandered among the rocks all night, trying 


of sand, with massive boulders jutting out. Then | to keep warm, and when the daylight came 


valley and the river course. 


By Edward Williston Frentz 





lumps, or in any form 
in which it may be x. LEAD 
got out most cheaply. 
Shipped to the pencil factory, it is there ground 
and mixed with finely pulverized clay in quan- 
tities which depend upon the hardness or soft- 
ness which the pencils are to possess. For hard 
pencils, such as are used by mechanical and ar- 
chitectural draftsmen, the mixture is one part of 
plumbago to two parts of clay. The softer the 
pencil the greater the proportion of plumbago. 

The mixture is ‘‘thinned’’ with water and 
repeatedly ground until it is perfectly smooth 
and free from grit. It is then placed in canvas 
bags and squeezed by machinery until enough 
water has been removed to leave a tenacious, 
dough-like mass, from which the leads are to 
be formed. 

The ‘‘dough,’’ as it is called, is placed in a 
strong steel cylinder, one end of which is perfo- 
rated with holes of the same size as the leads 





-PENCILS. ee er | 

a slowly descending 
piston forces the ‘‘dough”’’ out through the holes 
in long strings, which are quickly removed and 
laid in grooved or on cleated boards to straighten 
and dry. 

The next step is the tempering of the leads by 
heating to a red heat in crucibles. By this 
process the hardness or softness of the pencils is 
still further modified, impurities are burned out, 
and the little strips of plumbago are consider- 
ably strengthened. They are now ready for 
their wooden cases. 

These, in all the better grades of pencils, are 
made of red cedar, most of which comes from 
Florida. This wood, better than anything else, 
answers the requirements of softness and 
straightness of grain and permanency. 

The wood is sawed by machinery into strips, 
two of which, when placed together, are equal 


HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE 


| 


I felt lost in that air, for I had never been in | the ground fell away to the sage-bush carpeted | 1 nearly scared a sheep-rancher to death with 
In two directions | my red flannel tights and doublet. 


& & 


to the diameter of the pen- 
cil; but if the lead is to be 
square, the two strips are 


which it is desired to | not of equal thickness. That which contains 
The pressure of | the groove for the lead is the thicker. 


Most 
pencils, however, have round leads, and in this 
case the two strips are of equal thickness, and 
each contains a semicircular groove. 

The lead is now inserted in the groove, and 
the two strips are glued together. When dry, 
they are passed through a circular cutter similar 
to the so-called hollow bits by which the ends 
of ladder-rungs are rounded and dowels are 
made, They emerge at the other end perfectly 
rounded. Nothing remains but cutting the 
sticks into suitable lengths, painting or polish- 
ing, and stamping with the maker’s name and 
the degree of hardness. 

Pencils made of the pure graphite would not 
be superior to those in which the graphite is 
mixed with clay. The modern pencils possess 
not only greater strength, but there are fewer 
gritty spots, and they correspond more regularly 
to the marks which are stamped upon them. 
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THE LEWIS STATUE AT THE PORTLAND FAIR. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


f you want a flint-lock musket you do not 

have to hunt round the old curiosity shops 
or in the attics of the old houses. A factory in 
Birmingham, England, is turning out twelve 
hundred muskets of this kind every week. 
They are sold principally to the natives in 
central and east Africa, to whom the possession 
of modern firearms is denied by law. 


CROTMROTEMRAIRPLTINM Y 


RGOIMNGOINDHOID BOND 


("s has increased in population since 
the Franco-Prussian War by fifteen mil- 
lions. Every other great nation must rejoice at 
the national health of Germany, and wish the 
people long life and abundant increase upon the 
earth. If the fatherland gets too crowded, there 
is still room in America for the right sort of 
Germans—and there are many of the right 


sort. 
B ewes Khan, a descendant of the mighty 
conqueror who proclaimed himself ruler of 
the Mongol nation in 1206, and by 1221 had 
subdued all of Central Asia, is a general in the 
Russian army. ‘‘Give me a man who can win 
victories,’’ said his imperial majesty, with a 
sigh. ‘‘Jenghiz Khan!’’ exclaimed the court- 
iers with one accord; whereupon the commis- 
sion was issued at once. 


“pees students who can use head and hand 
have open to them a new profitable summer 
occupation, that of chauffeur, or motor-car 
driver. Students in schools of technology and 
manual arts ought to have enough mechanical 
skill to make their services especially desirable. 
Keep this in mind for next summer, when 
chauffeurs for automobile tours will be in 
demand, 


“\ireoes” do not always monopolize. 
When the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was organized, it was popularly supposed 
to control nearly the whole of the steel output 
of the United States. It really did produce 
forty-five per cent. of the pig iron and sixty- 
five per cent. of the steel. Since then, however, 
outside concerns have gained ground instead of 
losing it. ‘The latest figures show the ‘‘trust’’ 
to be producing now only thirty-eight per 
cent. of the pig iron and sixty-one per cent. 


of the steel. 
Paes village improvement pay? Those who 
doubt it may find something suggestive in 
the conclusion of a man who is looking for a 
home in a New England village accessible from 
Boston. In his search he visited one town to 
which he had been recommended. He found 
the railway - station shabby, the common, in 
sight from the station, covered with long grass, 
and weeds growing along the sidewalks. The 
whole place had a bedraggled and neglected air. 
The man decided at once that he did not care 
to buy property or to live among people appar- 
ently so indifferent to appearances as those who 


controlled affairs in that town. 
Ca stands for something definite, yet 
it is hard to measure. Not by foot-pounds 
or kilowatts or amperes or ohms can it be esti- 
mated, yet a certain college professor has hit 
upon a plan for attaining results which will be 
interesting, although not conclusive. He has 
been travelling up and down the country, visiting 
schools far and wide, and putting a series of 
questions to the pupils. One of them is, ‘‘If 
not yourself, who would you rather have been ?’’ 
According to the age at which the pupils show 
some of the larger knowledge of the world, 
and according to the answers they make, the 
professor rates the standing of the community 
which they represent. At last accounts, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, was in the lead. 
(= more the attempt to reach the north 
pole has failed. Anthony Fiala, who led 
the Ziegler expedition of 1903, was rescued last 
month after reaching north latitude of eighty- 
two degrees and thirteen minutes. His ship 
was crushed in the ice in the winter of 1903-4, 
and he lost large quantities of coal and food. 
The relief expedition sent out last summer 
could not get through the ice about Franz- 
Josef Land, and the explorers had to spend 
last winter dependent on the supplies left by 
the Duke of Abruzzi and by the Andrée relief 
expedition, One can well believe that Mr. 


Fiala and his companions were hoping and 
praying this year that their own relief party 
might find them. Commander Peary is on the 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





way to the pole by the Greenland route. 


| the ice-pack, may not be crushed. 


faith than that of Archbishop Placide Louis 
Chapelle of New Orleans, who died in that 
city of yellow fever early in August. When 
the scourge appeared among the Italian fruit- 
handlers, over whom he had great influence, 


districts day and night, allaying panic and 
preaching methods of prevention and cure. In 
this he had the codperation of scores of other 
men and women, Protestant and Catholic. The 
archepiscopal palace was in the danger zone, 
but he refused to desert it. There, after a tour 
through the fever centers of the state, he came 
down with the disease and died. He was a 
man of great influence in his city and church, 
had been honored by the Pope with the 
post of Apostolic Legate in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and had done much in 
those places to make easy the way of American 


occupation. 
& 
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THE LAZY SPORTSMAN. 


Too tired to want, too tired to wish ; 
But never too tired to—sit—an’—fish. 
Exchange. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTHWEST. 


n one way the Lewis and Clark exposition 

| in Portland, Oregon, means more to the 

| American people than any previous exposi- 

|tion. The fairs at Chicago, Buffalo and St. 

Louis were great in themselves, those at Chi- 

cago and St. Louis doubtless much greater than 

the one at Portland. But they were in regions 
already well known to millions of Americans. 

The Lewis and Clark exposition lies in a 
part of the country too little known to the rest 
of the nation, and is, therefore, of great national 
value in introducing America to itself. The 
exposition affords an opportunity to visit some- 
thing immensely greater than a temporary 
show, however beautiful that may be. 

We can learn from books that Oregon and 
Washington and Idaho are rich in mines, 
forests, arable lands and facilities for trade; 
that these three states could support half the 
population of the United States; that the coun- 
try is beautiful to live in and the climate 
healthful. What we cannot learn from books 
is the spirit of the people; we must visit them 
to learn them. It is not strange that the North- 
westerner has led down the melting snows from 
the hills to irrigate the valleys, that he has 
taken what nature has given him and added to 
it. That is not so wonderful; the American 
is always enterprising. The wonderful thing 
is that Northwestern cities are built solid 
and handsome from the start; that schools and 
colleges, churches and libraries are growing 
with the country; in a word, that newness does 
not necessarily mean crudity. 

The East does not know the Northwest, and 
suffers accordingly in its ignorance of America. 
The Northwest does know the East and carries 
on the best of its tradition, for from the East the 


American of the Northwest, knowing more of 
his country than do men in Eastern states, may 
be called the national American. 


& 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES. 


ne who chances to look over the files of 
O English or French newspapers of no 

longer ago than the period of the Boer 
War is astonished at the evidence of bitter 
feeling. French journals were not only printing 
denunciatory articles, but were displaying most 
unseemly cartoons of Queen Victoria. The 
British papers were retaliating in kind. 

How changed is the feeling between the two 
nations to-day! A great French fleet has re- 
cently received a most cordial welcome in 
British ports. The admiral in command and 
his officers were received by the King, and the 
sailors were greeted with cheers. Just before 
this visit, too, a British fleet had received 
similar hospitality in French waters, and ex- 
cited a similar ecstasy of enthusiasm. 

Within a brief period there have been other 
notable international amenities. The British 
fleet has been cruising in the Baltic, and has 
met with a cordial reception. Secretary Taft 
and his distinguished party were received in 
Japan with almost royal honors and a cordiality 
which had every appearance of complete 
sincerity. 

The United States fleet which went to France 
for the body of John Paul Jones was greeted 
with enthusiasm, and treated with the utmost 
hospitality. 

Meantime, on this side of the world, the 
peace commissioners of Russia and Japan met 
in the presence of the President of the United 
| States, and listened to an impressive toast to 
| the welfare of both nations. They have since 
had opportunity to see and meet the American 
people, and to find only good-will among them. 

The superficial judge of human nature regards 
these international exchanges of courtesy as 
only a hollow conventionality, but they are 
much more than that. They are really power- 
ful agents for a better understanding among 





Let | nations, and so are potent for peace. 





re is no truer martyrdom to one’s duty and | relations of guest and host are not those which 


Let us never any creature of the humankind despise, 
he set himself at once to visit the infected | 





Western people have sprung. ‘Therefore the | 





Even 
us hope that his ship, built especially to resist ‘‘company manners’’ have their useful purpose. 





They are like a flag of truce, which insures at | 
least a temporary cessation of hostilities. The | 


foster differences or lead to misunderstandings. 
ANGELS UNAWARES. | 


Lest he be heaven’s courtier hidden ‘neath disguise. 
Anna D, Walker. 
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OUR BRETHREN, THE INSECTS. 


ears ago a popular essay on ‘‘The Total 

Depravity of Inanimate Things’’ struck 

a responsive chord in the experience of 

many a housewife, who had taken part in the 

warfare with tables and obstinate stovepipes, 

obtrusive pins and elusive hooks and eyes, and 
the other perversities which it described. 

To-day the campaign is directed largely not 
against inanimate things, but against animate 
and highly persistent creatures. The strenu- 
ousness of the battle with mosquito, moth, ant, 
buffalo-bug, rose-bug, slug, aphis and fly waxes 
greater as civilization advances. 

The wise woman screens her house against 
the fly and the mosquito, and the brown-tail 
moth sends his tiny, irritating missiles through 
nets and clothing. The house-moth is no sooner 
routed than the voracious buffalo-bug takes his 
place, and surpasses him in the work of destruc- 
tion. 

Three remedies for all these pests are essen- 
tial — cleanliness, sunshine and good temper. 
They may sometimes be reénforced by one of 
the numerous powders and pastes which are 
conspicuously advertised. But the best of them 
without the noble three is useless. Even the 
unintelligent moth seems to know that the 
unsteady hand of an irate woman can never 
capture him. 

The attitude one must cultivate is the calmly 
judicial and the impersonal. The late Bill 
Nye once prepared, or said he was going to 
make, an ointment which he called the ‘‘ Black 
Fly Eradicator and Insect Besom of Wrath.’’ 
That title expresses the natural feeling of man- 
kind—and womankind, too—against the insect 
annoyances which infest all climates and all 
countries. But it is not the wisest. To assume 
that the motives of the house-fly are pure 
although mistaken, and that the intentions of 
the moth are strictly honorable is to take a 
course which leaves the mind unruffled and 
takes nothing from the strength of the arm. 


oy 


NEW CHRISTIAN UNION. 


vidence accumulates that religious people 
FE of all denominations are ready to codperate 

for the evangelization of the world. The 
denominations which were split by the issues 
of the Civil War are uniting again, where they 
have not already united; and, still further, in 
place of the old rivalry between Methodist and 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Congregationalist, all 
Protestant churches are working together, not 
to convert people in one church to the way of 
thinking of those in another, but to draw into 
the church universal those who are in no way 
attached to it. 

All the Christian churches agree on the 
fundamentals of Christianity, and they are 
coming to lay greater stress on those funda- 
mentals. Jesus Himself said that all the law 
and the prophets depended on the commands to 
love God and to love one’s neighbor, and all His 
preaching was full of the truth that religion 
is not a matter of forms or ceremonies, but is a 
way of life. 

It is this Christian life on which the churches 
are laying great stress to-day. In November 
representatives of twenty-four Protestant de- 
nominations will meet in New_York for a week 
to discuss plans for the promotion of that life 
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the reputation of being unhealthy. The result 
is that thousands of persons die annually from 
infection, the sources of which could have been 
removed if only they had been disclosed. 

The effect of concealment is to destroy confi- 
dence in such health reports as are published, 
and to make people believe conditions much worse 
The same thing is true 
of diseases in the body politic. Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis stand higher in the 
estimation of the country to-day than they did 
before their honest officers began to prosecute 
the dishonest public servants. Now the nation 
knows that the people of those cities demand 
honesty, where once it was supposed they were 
indifferent. 

The right kind of municipal loyalty will be 
fostered and the wrong kind destroyed only 
when the individual citizen recognizes his own 
responsibility. To help all he can and to 
shrink from no disclosure which affects the life 
or health or fortune of his fellows is the only 
way in which every man may make himself ‘‘a 
citizen of no mean city.’’ 
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GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 


n the first day of school in September a 
O year or so ago the city editor of an 

afternoon paper in Chicago sent one of 
his newest reporters out to get a ‘‘story’’ of the 
event. After a tour through the down-town 
wards the reporter wrote a description of happy, 
care-free children, dancing back to the reopened 
schoolhouses with all the gaiety and delight of 
so many urchins going to a candy-pull. When 
the article was in proof the managing editor 
sent for him. 

‘‘Here,’’ he, said, ‘‘this thing won’t do. 
Children don’t go to school that way. They 
lag. They loiter. It’s like going into prison. 
All summer this first day of school has loomed 
ahead like some future punishment. It’s the 
end of all happiness. 1 know. I was a boy 
once. ’? 

‘*But that is not true now,’’ protested the 
reporter. ‘‘Here in the city, among the poor, 
vacation is the punishment and school the re- 
lease from it. It may be that they find more 
to interest them there than outside; it may be 
that the teachers have learned the secret of 
inspiring them; it may be partly because they 
have so few pleasures at home. Anyway, they 
were the happiest children I have seen ina 
long time—just because they were coming back 
to school. Why, sir, half of those children 
were studying voluntarily till the middle of 
August in the ‘vacation school.’ ”’ 

The managing editor, growing interested, 
went and saw for himself, and the story 
“*stood.’’ It should have an inspiration in it 
for other boys and girls, and for their teachers, 
too. For these children who were going so 
merrily to the classrooms were for the most part 
foreign-born themselves or the children of 
immigrants, who were turning to study with 
the avidity of those long deprived of all such 
privilege. The managing editor was just an 
American boy, and believed he was a typical 
one. Was he right? Every boy and girl who 
goes back to school after the long vacation might 
well ask whether he or she is as appreciative 
of that privilege as were those less fortunate 
urchins from other lands. 
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omen engaged in making rugs, as a result of 

what has been called the arts and crafts 
revival in the country districts, may be interested 
to know that an American consul, who visited a 
rug factory in Tabriz, Persia, found a thousand 
boys busily engaged reproducing rugs from old pat- 
terns. The boys receive from two dollars and a 
half to three dollars and a quarter a month. Nine- 
tenths of the rugs which they make come to 
America to be sold at fancy prices. If it were 
not for the long distance which the rugs have to 
be shipped, the tax of the tariff in addition to the 
tax of freight and the large profit which the dealers 
make, the home-made rugs would not be able to 





in the United States through codperative work 
among the churches. The significant thing 
about this conference is that organic union has 
ceased to occupy the attention of the denomi- | 
nations, and that they are working together to | 
extend Christian influence more widely and | 
deeply into the life of the nation. Whether | 
organic union results or not matters little. 


THE CANKER OF CONCEALMENT. 


henever an epidemic appears in an 
W American city there is always more 

or less manifestation of a kind of mu- 
nicipal pride which is admirable in its loyalty 
and fervor, but pernicious in the method by 
which it asserts itself: the attempt to conceal 
or minimize the danger, for the sake of protec- 
ting the good name of the city. 


The outbreak of yellow fever in New Orleans 
could have been checked much sooner had the 


compete with those made by the Persian boys. 
The domestic workers may be interested, too, to 
know that the Persian government has prohibited 
the importation of anilin dyes, because the use of 
such dyes in coloring the yarns injured the sale 
of the rugs. Only vegetable dyes may be used, 
dyes which remain unchanged, save for an inereas- 
ing richness, with the passage of time. 
Varying emphasis will be put upon the services 
of Sir Clements R. Markham, who has lately 
resigned the presidency of the Royal Geographi- 
eal Society. He began his career as a member 
of the arctic expedition of 1850-51. From that 
time on he has contributed most importantly to 
the advancement of geographical knowledge. If 
malaria-stricken people In India, who know the 
facts of the case, were asked to indicate Sir 
Clements’ crowning service, they would be likely 
to say that it was his introduction into India of the 
cinchona-tree, from the bark of which quinin is 
made. 


he victor in war usually demands or takes 





first cases been reported promptly. One of 
the most noticeable things which marked the 
assumption of control by the national govern- 
ment was the sudden upward leap in the 
number of cases. The increase meant simply 
fuller returns and less reserve in publishing 
them. 

The same mistaken patriotism conceals ty- 
phoid fever cases, in order that the city, 
whether in the North or the South, may not gain 


from the vanquished recompense of some 
kind. Therefore, when Japan at the beginning of 
the peace conference asked that Russia pay the 
costs of the war, it was not making an unprece- 
| dented request. Caesar and Alexander took the 
lands and treasures of conquered peoples. Eng- 
| land wrested part of India from France and made 
| the Boer Republiea British colony. But usually in 
modern times wholesale conquest is not possible, 
and the payment of money is usually the modern 
| substitute for loss of national independence or the 
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sacrifice of large territories, just as fines and civil 
damages are the modern and humane substitute 
for the penalties of imprisonment and death. At 
the end of the Franco-Prussian War France was 
completely subjected, and if the year had been 
1571 instead of 1871, might have been made a prov- 
ince of the conqueror. Instead, France gave up 
disputed territories on the Rhine and paid an 
indemnity of five billion frances. Instead of divi- 
ding up China and Japan fifty years ago, Western 
nations made the Orientals pay for their offenses 
through their bankers. In 1842, at the close of 
the Opium War, China paid twenty-one million 
dollars to England and ceded Hongkong. In 
1860, on account of the Tai-ping Rebellion, China 
gave England another indemnity of ten millions. 
In 1864 Japan had to pay three million dollars to 
Holland, the United States, England and France 
for firing on their ships. The Boxer insurrection 
left China three hundred million dollars in debt to 
the Western allies. Indemnity is a commercial 
means of equitable adjustment. That it is not 
always spoils paid a victor is shown by the indem- 
nity of twenty millions which we paid Spain in 
return for the Philippines. 
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KITTY. 


he two friends moved down the street in silence. 
Mabel’s face was a study in scowls. Elsie, 
her guest, was pondering over the limits to which 
friendship may legitimately be taxed. A succes- 
sion of exasperated shop-girls in half a dozen 
fashionable shops had failed to suit the particular | 
Mabel with a hat. Elsie was considering going 
home to-morrow. | 
| 





Suddenly Mabel exclaimed: 

“T’ll just go to Kitty and get my hat!” 

Elsie, following in discreet silence, only looked 
her surprise as Mabel entered an unpretentious | 
shop in a side street. 

“OQ Kitty!” cried Mabel, animatedly, discov- 
ering a tall, plain young woman arranging ribbons 
in a show-case. 

“Miss Mabel!” The plain face lighted up. “I’m 
awfully glad you’ve come! I’ve got just the hat for 
you!” 

Mabel’s face had undergone transformation. 
Elsie, too, felt decidedly better. Perhaps, after 
all, she would finish her visit. 

“Yes,”—Kitty came up flushed from under the 
counter,—“I was so worried for fear Miss Gorton 
would take it. But finally she took the other hat, 
—it just suited her coloring,—and this one’s still | 
here!” | 

Mabel was removing her hat. Elsie leaned 
forward, interested. Kitty, reaching across the | 
wide counter, deftly extracted an unwilling hat- 
pin, and set “just the hat” on Mabel’s head. 

“Why, Kitty,” exclaimed Elsie, unconsciously 
adopting the friendly little name that scmehow 
“just suited” its owner, “what long arms you 
have!” 

“Yes,” responded Kitty, “and they’re just the 
thing for me. Do you know,’’—she laughed a 
contagious little laugh,—‘“I really believe my arms | 
were made just to reach across ccunters and try 
on hats.” 

Later the two friends were again in the street, 
Mabel wearing the hat which Kitty’s long arms 
had first placed on her head. 

“I understand perfectly,” broke out Elsie, pres- 
ently, “why you bought this hat, Mabel, although” 
—she stopped, then plunged boldly on—‘“‘although 
you've tried on a dozen prettier hats to-day.” 

“This hat just suits me,” said Mabel, stoutly. 

“It’s well worth wearing any sort of a hat,” | 
pursued analytical Elsie, “just to come into that 
girl’s atmosphere. How many people do you 
suppose ‘really believe’ their arms were made to | 
do what they are actually doing? Most of us | 
think ours were made to set off bracelets!” 

“IT don’t know what you're talking about,” said 
Mabel, ‘‘but this hat is exactly what I wanted. 
I'm only disgusted because I’ve wasted all my 
morning, and yours, too, Elsie, when I might 
have gone to Kitty at first.” 

“I did think,” said Elsie, thoughtfully, “that my | 
street hat would do until 1 go home, but—wwould | 
you mind, Mabel, dear, going back a minute? | 
Perhaps Kitty —” | 

“We'll go right back,” said Mabel, promptly. | 
“Kitty’ll have something that will just suit you.’ 
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FROM SILENT LIPS. 


hen the children went to live at grandfather’s, 

while their father and mother were abroad, 
they blew through the house like a gust of wind. 
Doors slammed from morning until night in spite 
of all Aunt Jean could do. Dear old grand- 
father, almost wholly deaf, sat back in his corner 
and watched the frolicking with gentle eyes; but 
when the voices grew sharp, as they sometimes 
did, he winced, and when the doors banged, he 
groaned softly. 

One day he called thirteen-year-old Betty to him. 

““My dear,” he said, “did you ever know that as 
an old person’s ears grow deaf they sometimes 
grow very sensitive to noise? Do you know that 
it makes a pain through my head when you talk 
loud or slam that door?” 

“TI should say I didn’t know it, you dear grand- 
pa!” cried impulsive Betty, perching on the arm 
of his chair and kissing his cheek as she spoke. 

“I was sure you didn’t, child,” he went on, “but 
that isn’t all. Sometimes, when we don’t hear so 
much, we see more. I’ve been watching you | 
since you came, Betty, and I want to ask you to} 
do mea little favor. I want you to form the habit, 
as you go from one thing to another through the 
day, of asking yourself, ‘How will this affect 
others?’ ” | 

Betty had begun to fidget. Brother Rob was 
beckoning from outside the w indow, but grand- 
father still held her hand. 

“I don’t expect to stay here very long, dear,” 
he was saying, “but after I’m gone my silent lips 
may speak to you better than I can to-day, and 
you may remember what I say.” 

“Now, grandpa, don’t talk like that! You're 
going to be here a long time yet! There’s Rob! 
He wants me. T’ll he good, dear!” she added, in 














| honors reached their climax. 








went. 

But the very next morning, as Betty was start 
for an all-day picnic, and mischievous Rob had | 
hidden her lunch-basket, there was a loud alter- 
cation that made grandfather put his hands to hi 
head and groan. 

“Grandfather is trying to speak to you, Betty,” 
said Aunt Jean. 

“Yes, I heard him, but I can’t help how it does | 
affect others this time. It’s all Rob’s fault. Give 
me my basket, sir! You’re making me late! | 
There, you’d better!” 

Seizing the basket, Betty rushed out of the house 
and down the steps, while the door slamm 
sharply behind her. 

When she came back, late that afternoon, there | 
was a strange hush throughout the house. The 
other children drew her in, close to grandfather’s 
empty chair, and told her in awed whispers how 
he had fallen asleep there a few hours before, 
never to wake again. The frightened girl listened, 
but not a sound passed her lips until Aunt Jean 
came, and putting both arms round her, led her to 
the bed where grandfather was lying, peaceful 
and still. Then Betty dropped on her knees and 
sobbed. 

A month later the absent parents were at home 
again, and they both marveled at the change in 
thoughtless Betty; but after a day or two the 
mother went to the father with tears in her eyes. 

“Betty has told me something beautiful,” she 
said. “The reason she is so sweet and thoughtful 
is because whenever she is tempted to do any- 
thing selfish she imagines she hears her grand- 
father’s voice saying to her, ‘Betty, how will this 
affect others?’ ” 


the tone of one who humors a child, and off fo) 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


toe Christian Andersen was as loving and 
simple as a child, and as sensitive. The first 
| part of his life was embittered by the fact that 
his native country had failed to recognize him. 
“How strange,” he wrote, “that all my books are 
flying over the world, and that at home I am so 
little appreciated. There I am still only a poor 
schoolboy, always in the lowest form. If I am 
wronged, Denmark, it is thy shame. Still, let me 
forgive as I wish to be forgiven.” 

He was not, at the start, personally jes 
among his countrymen. He was too fond o king 
about himself and the honors and compliments he 
had received. His outspoken pleasure in his own 
ao. came from the most candid and ingenuous 

nterest; but it irritated people. Perhaps they 
wished to talk about themselves. 

Yet in time the great men of Copenhagen came 
to take him at the valuation given him all over 
| Europe. He was a privileged friend of the king, 
and was finally accepted as a great national insti- 

tution. His vanity—or what seemed to be vanity 

—was but skin-deep, and his true modesty comes 
= in a reflection like this, taken from one of his 
etters: 

“When people hear that I am Danish, they 

Sted about Thorwaldsen, hlenschli er, CEF- 

1; and when I say, sadly, ‘They are dead,’ the 

y is, ‘Andersen is still living.’ 1 feel so small, 

ron Limost believe it is a vain dream. Can it be | 
that I am mentioned with these three?” | 

Toward the close of Andersen’s life public 
Odense, his native | 
town, bestowed its freedom upon him and had an 
illumination when he came to receive it. His 
seventieth birthday was observed as a national 





holiday. Copenhagen was in festal garb, and his | 
statue was unveiled there. That year he died. 
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A MOTHER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


he city of Elizabeth, New Jersey, celebrated 

in July its suecessful stand against the British 
soldiers who marched through the little town on 
their way to Springfield. The dragoons, the 
Queen’s Rangers, the English and the Hessians, 
| gay in new uniforms and brave with glittering 
| brass and steel, were held at bay by a little com- 


| pany of sixty patriots armed with muskets. 


On the morning of the invasion a few young men, 
armed for fighting, were standing before-a house. 
| An old woman, feeble and gray, the grandmother 
| of two of the group, came ou *of the house and 
went from one to another of the young men, en- 
| couraging them with words of good cheer. 

Then she addressed the little company. | 

“My children,” she said, in a voice resolutely | 
calm, “you are going out in a just cause to fight 
for the Tights and liberties of your country. You 
have my blessing and my, prayers to God for your 
safety. But if you fall, His will be done. Let me 
| beg ot you if you fall it may be like men, and that 
| none of your wounds may be in your backs.” 

The old woman’s name is forgotten, but her | 
speech still rings brave and clear. 
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THE FATE OF YOUNG BILLUPS. | 


he old-time darkies may twist the long words, | 

which are their delight, but they always make | 
themselves intelligible. The Atlanta Constitution 
says it is one of their curious characteristics. 


“Aunt Dilsey,” a young Richmond lady recently | 
said to her “mammy ,’ “what has become of young 
Tom Billups ? _ 

“De lan’ sakes, Miss Baby,” Aunt Dilsey replied, | 
with uplifted hands and eyes like saucers, “he | 
done run off to de great imposition out West, but 
we ain’t heard from him, nary line, ‘cept’ n tis one | 
o’ dese sump’n n ‘er picture cards ; an’ I jes’ believe, | 
Miss Baby, dat he’s done been catnipped!” 
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| 
CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. | 
| 


iN incident illustrating President Lincoln’s ever- 
present sense of humor is given in “A Bio- 
graphical Memorial of Gen. Daniel Butterfield.” 


An immense amount of correspondence had | 
been sent to President Lincoln, in whic h were 
many accusations and counter-accusations, letters 
| and explanations concerning the failure to get the 
pontoons to Fredericksburg in time for Burnside. 

Many thought Mr. Lincoln would remove or 
court-martial somebody. He indorsed the papers | 
with the following sentence : 

“In my opinion, Mr. Lee caused this trouble.’ 
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THE INEXPENSIVE LIFE. 


he stingy husband is represented by the By- 
stander as scowling penuriously at his wife. 
“Please don’t think,” he said, “het you can | 
hoodwink me over money matters. Do you think 
I have lived all these years for nothing?” 
And she replied, ‘‘I shouldn’t be a bit’ surprised.” 


| tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 689 West St., Muncie, Ind. 









legs for 
this baby.” 


and a strong, flat back developed 
if the baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby -Walker. 


Indorsed by physicians as the 
best physical developer. In it 
child can sit, stand, jump or 
walk. “ Cushionéd- -spring 
supported,” eg 
Keeps ¢ hild clea fe. 
Insist upon “*G ies 
the standard. Specia 
for cripples. 

Buy of your dealer of possible, or direct, if he 
hasn’t Glascock’s Walker. Write to-day for 
our illustrated descriptive catalogue, FRE 
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New York’s Best Store 


is making every effort to extend its business to as far 
as the mails will reach. To aid us in our endeavors 
we offer the readers of this paper the accompanying 
new style Shirt Waist 50 per cent. below its value. This 
we term a leader, and is used as an advertisement to 
attract your first order We are willing to sacrifice 
our profit and give you an exceptional bargain at the 
cost to manufacture, in order to become acquainted 
and have you communicate with us, a3 well as to place 
in your hands our catalogue, which explains how we 
can save you 2 per cent. on your purchases— barring 
no competition We 
sell the finest goods 


























Our at the lowest prices 
of any house in 
Catalogue the country. 

is Free. » 7 : 
Wri t No._75.— New 
rite for it Style Fall Waist 
made from medium 
To-day. wolght popin in white, 
lack or light blue,five 
Samples clusters of three tucks 
sent. in front, with fancy 


embroidered 
lion between 
each, two 
side and box 
plaitsincen 
ter of back 
full sleeve 
with deep 5 
inch tucked 
cuff. Regular 
Value $1.50. 


Special price 


Agents Wanted 
to sell our Men's 
and Women's Made- 
to-Order and Ready- 
made Clothing. 
Mention this paper and send us $1.00, enclosing 10c. 

for postage, and we will mail you ‘this beautiful 
waist. If you do not think it the greatest bargain 
you ever purchased, you are privileged to return and 
we will cnesu ts y Us fund your mone y. NN guar- 
antee is - HE Pl SATISFIED 


Estab- 6th Ave. 
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| Itisa perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 












long life. 
A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS, 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 
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The Best Cooking Range Made. 
$10 to $20 Saved. 


FREIGHT PAID. 
Your money refunded 
after 6 months’ trialif 

CLAPP’S 
IDEAL 
STEEL 
RANGE 

is not 50% better 
than others. My 


superior location 
on Lake Erie, 







where iron, steel, 
coal, freights and 
skilled labor are 


cheapest and best, en 
ables me to furnish a 
TOP NOTCH Steel Ran at a clear saving of 
$10 to $20. Send for catalogue of five distinct lines 
over fifty styles and sizes, with or without reser- 
voir, for city, town or country use. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., 


(PRACTICAL STEEL RANGE MAN. 

































\ > HOME? The lightest 

— running sewing machine 
_ > ever made. Adapted to 

Py every kind of work and 

is built to last a lifetime. 

Do you know how to 

baste on your sewing 

machine? If not, ask us. Send for 


our ir complete New Home Literature. 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 


it OW is it? 
Are you 

going to at- 

| tempt your Fall 


dressmaking with 
that old worn-out 
sewing machine, or 
are you going to 
get into line with 
the rest of the 
world and buy a NEW 
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JUST THINK WHAT 


LAQID VENTER 


Will do for the 


Housekeeper ! 


Y DOING your usual dusting with a cloth 
moistened in Liquid Veneer, your Woodwork, 
Piano, Furniture and Picture Frames will take on 
a brilliant factory newness that will astonish you. 
Re-varnishing unnecessary, because scratches, 
stains and fiy specks instantly disappear, leaving 
a smooth, brilliant surface. 


THAT'S NOT ALL. 

Your little girl can apply Liquid Veneer. It's 
not work, but a pleasure tosee the instant change 
from dullness to a bright cabinet-factory newness. 
It’s not a varnish, but a surface food that is 
absorbed by the old finish, instantly restoring the 
latter to its original brightne 8s roe fe adding more 
lustre besides. There’s no delay, it driesinstantly. 

FURTHERMORE: It carries away dust, dirt ahd 
smokiness at one sweep of the cloth, destroys disease 
germs, and leaves your home sanitary, pure, sweet and 
clean. One delighted customer wr tes that itis worth 
$100.00 per bottle. The priceis only 50c., and one bottle is 
enough to completely renovate the average home. Sold 
by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and Furniture dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


postpaid to anyone sending us their dealer’s 
name and address. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
376 E.ticorr Sr. BUFFALO, N., Y. 
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Katharine Lee Bates 
rimson bushes line the hollows, 


& Yellow treetops fringe the hills. 
The sky is full of swallows, 
With a twitter in their bills. 
The sky is full of swallows, 
The air is full of sun, 
And sparkling winter follows 
When autumn’s done. 
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Ivory pillar, crystal rafter, 
Make a palace of the wood. 

The world is blithe with laughter. 
She wears an ermine hood. 

The world peeps out in laughter. 
Her hood will melt anon. 

But oh, the spring comes after, 
When winter’s gone. 


Gleam of bluebirds, flute of thrushes, 
Thrill the blossom-misted trees. 
The apple-orechard blushes. 
Arbutus balms the breeze. 
The apple-orchard blushes, 
The heart is on the wing, 
And flood of summer gushes 
From founts of spring. 


Sea and summit tempt the rover; 
Fairy horns to forest call. 

The bees are drunk with clover, 
The earth’s a dancing ball. 

The bees are drunk with clover. 
The poem of the year 

Turns a new leaf over, 
And autumn’s here. 


& 
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THE OLD SKIPPER. 
he resort was gay that summer 
Kan — with bathers and picnickers 
q and fishermen, and the skip- 
| J} pers of the little town were busy, 
Hs caring for excursionists and taking 
2: the summer boarders on short 
ee cruises up and down the shore. A 
AY: visitor at the Black Rock House 
counted it good fortune that an old 
skipper who had taken him out in previous 
years was to be found on the night of his 
arrival, and that his boat was at liberty for the 
next day. 

At dawn they pushed out, and after a two 
hours’ sail let down their lines in a place the old 
skipper knew, sighting from ‘‘the Old Ship,’’ 
as ‘sailors call the conspicuous old meeting- 
house, and a corner somewhere out among the 
Brewsters, which objects, with others on shore, 
make a triangle which marks the fishing- 
grounds. Thirty fathoms of water, and the cod 
were biting fairly well. 

“‘T seldom have a day on the salt water 
now,”’ said the visitor, ‘‘and when I do, I 
want something on the end of the line worth 
the pull.’’ 

It was a long and successful day, and took 
them far from shore. About five o’clock, when 
they turned shoreward, the wind died down. 
‘here was no help for it, and nothing to do but 
wait the breeze, which the skipper declared 
would rise soon after the sun went down. 

The skipper was an unlettered man, and taci- 
turn withal. His pronunciation was broad,— 
the visitor noticed anew how broadly he pro- 
nounced the word ‘‘mast,’’ as if it were spelled 
‘‘mawst,’’—but he spoke with a certain dignity 
that told of character behind his words. His 
speech was free from all profanity or vulgarity, 
and his weather-beaten face had lines of deep 
earnestness and thought. 

Lying, in the late afternoon, awaiting the 
sunset, the old man grew a shade more commu- 
nicative, as a remark of his companion recalled 
some previous voyages together, and the changes 
that had occurred since then. At last he told 
of his sorrow—the death of a little grand- 
daughter, the apple of his eye; how they fought 
for her life all one long, black night, and how 
the spirit slipped its moorings when the tide 
turned in the morning, to leave him ever after- 
ward a lonely old man. He talked of the land 
to which souls sailed when they steered beyond 
the horizon of our earthly vision; he believed 
in it, but since the death of the dear little girl 
a new longing had risen in his heart. He 
wished, oh, how he wished, that he knew! It 
was all right to say you believed it, and he did, 


and the belief was great comfort, but if he only | 


could say he knew! 

The visitor was a man who had read and 
thought, but he was silent in the presence of 
the old man’s grief, and looked at him with a 
new reverence after the glimpse he had had of 
the skipper’s heart. As they trimmed their sail 
to the rising breeze Minot’s Light began its 
periodic fiashing, and they sailed toward it and 
past it to the shore. 

“Tf there was only a light like that —’’ said 
the old man, but did not finish the sentence, 
The breeze freshened, and he became as taciturn 
as he had been before. 

The next winter was a hard one on shipping. 
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It was the winter the steamer Portland went 
down, and the coast was strewn with wrecks. 
The life-saving crew, assisted by volunteers, did 
prodigies of valor. When the life-boat started 
through the surf, and was thrown back, and 
the men in it were drenched and bruised, the old 
skipper, whose son was a member of the crew, 
took the place of an injured man, and helped 
to launch away again. ‘This time they reached 
the ship in distress, and saved the crew. The 
papers printed his name, and the friend read it 
in a distant city. 

‘* Brave old man,’’ said he. ‘‘One thing, at 
least, he knows, and bravely does it, too—a 
brave man’s duty.’’ 

Duty and faith, not unclouded but true, 
lasted the old man through. A few years after- 
ward he lay down to die. 

*‘T reckon I’m comin’ into port,’’ he said. 
And then he added, ‘‘I see —’’ 

What he saw he never told, but the friend 
who came back the summer afterward, and 
heard of his death, wondered if it were not the 
light he sought. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE COLUMBIA. 
T: work of individual explorers is not always 


& 


recognized or remembered. The story of 

Robert Gray of Boston, who discovered the 
great river of the West and named it Columbia 
after his ship, is but little known. In 1787 a num- 
ber of Boston men formed a partnership to trade 
on the Pacific. This wasa number of years before 
Lewis and Clark reached the Columbia, writes 
Agnes C. Laut in Leslie’s Magazine, and almost 
twenty years before Astor had thought of his 
Pacific company. The first voyage was one of 
adventure and peril, but it was on the second trip 
to trade among the savages for furs that Gray 
found the great river. 


The first expedition consisted of two vessels, 
the larger one named the Columbia, and com- 
manded by Capt. John Kendrick. The smaller, 
commanded by Gray, was a little sloop of ninety 
tons, called the La« oy. Washington. 

Some heroes blunder into glory. These did not. 
They deliberately set out with the full glory of 
their venture in view. Whatever the profit and 
loss might show when they came back, they were 
well aware that they were ey the biggest 
and most venturesome thing any of their country- 
= had essayed in the way of exploration and 
trade. 

Gray’s little sloop distanced the Columbia and 
cruised over a great area. First it rounded the 
north end of Vancouver, and a that this was 
an island, not part of the continent. 

At one a of Prince of Wales Island the 
Indians willingly traded two hundred otter skins, 
which were worth eight thousand dollars, for an 
old iron chisel. 

Gray and Kendrick exchanged ships for the re- 
turn voyage, as Gray had proved himself the 
swifter navigator. On July 30, 1789, he left Van- 
couver Island. Stop was made at Hawaii for 
provisions; and Attoo, the son of a chief, boarded 
the Columbia to visit America. On December 
6th the Columbia delivered her cargo of furs to 
Shaw & Randall of Canton, China, and received 
in exchange Chinese tea for Samuel Parkman of 
Boston. 

On August 11, 1790, after rounding Good Hope 
and touching at St. Helena, Gray arrived in 
Boston. It was the first time an American ship 
had gone round the world, and salvos of artillery 
thundered a welcome. The whole city of Boston 
was on the wharf to cheer him home, and 
Gray was the hero of the hour. 

This trip was not a financial suecess, but it was 
decided to send the Columbia back at onee on a 
second verene. 

Sailing in September, 1790, Gray reached the 
west coast of Vancouver Island in June, 1791. He 
coms the greater part of the year in cruising 
about and trading with the Indians, and not unt 
the following May did he find his river. It was on 
Laws A 19, 1792, that he went ashore, planted coins 
under a tree, took possession in the name of the 
United States, and named the river “Columbia.” 


| call of “the crested bird that claps his wings 
at dawn.” Carlyle did not. What reader of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters does not recall the grimly 
humorous tale of the great man’s tantrums when 
their next-door neighbors kept poultry? The 
anathemas he lavished upon the presumptuous 
rooster that crowed him awake in the small hours 
were truly magnificent examples of thunderous 
denunciation, and there was no peace in the 
Carlyle household until the wise wife, summoning 
her utmost charms of tongue and toilet, had made 
a call next door and persuaded the owners of the 
obnoxious bird to boil, stew, fricassee, or in any 
other suitable manner abolish it from the face of 
the earth. 


A less crotchety and cantankerous author than 
the great Scotchman, an American spending his 
vacation in a restful country village, encountered 
the rooster problem not long ago, and conquered 
it after a fashion of his own. The too early bird 
in this case perched on a cellar door directly 
beneath the victim’s window, and did not even 
wait for dawn before issuing his challenge to a 
lazy world. 

For two nights the unwilling listener pitched 
and tossed and grumbled and endured; on the 
third he rose to the occasion. Beside the desk 
stood a waste-basket of generous proportions. It 
was to this he turned. Attaching a line to the 
bottom and weighting the upper oie with a row 
of paper-weights, he deftly lowered this ingenious 
trap until it hung immediately above the rooster, 
but not near enough to attract his attention. A 
moment’s pause to calculate position and be sure 
that all was right, then the cord was cut, 
the basket dropped, and ehanticleer was neatly 
extinguished in mid-crow. 

The experience of Doctor Grenfell of Labrador 
with a rooster which desired to crow at intervals 
all night will doubtless be recalled by many 
readers. The doctor once had to pass the night 
at a small house, overcrowded even before his 
arrival. There was absolutely no place for him 
to sleep except on = of the hen-coop. For aman 
used to hardship that was nothing; but for a 
man tired by a long journey it was much that the 
rooster underneath should almost at once mani- 
fest a determined predilection for untimely noise. 

It was not to be borne—but neither was the neck 
of his host’s rooster to be wrung, in a land where 
fowls are scarce. Nevertheless, he thrust down 
his hand between the slats, grabbed the bird’s 
neck, and held on to it with a grasp tight enough 
to age silence though not suffocation. 

But as the doctor grew sleepier his grasp would 
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THE TOO EARLY BIRD. 


tis not every master of English who appreciates, 
as Tennyson seems to have done, the clarion 








relax. Then the outraged captive would emit a 
feeble squawk, or the beginnings of a cock-a- 
doodleé-doo not destined to be finished, for the first 
notes would again rouse the sleeper, who would 
straightway tighten his clutch once more. 

So the night passed. When morning came the 
rooster was alive, although afflicted with a stiff 
neck, and the doctor had slept—a little. 
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Edadword Meson 


'o some drear silent heart a kindly word 
May mean the music of a singing bird. 


To troubled mind a smile however slight 
May mean the vision of a rainbow bright. 


To some starved soul a hand clasp—aye, just one— 
May mean the warmth and glory of the sun! 
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MAKING A CLEAN BREAST OF IT. 
“Tt all comes of having three dearest friends,” 
| sighed Mrs. Thorne. She was in great trouble, 
says a writer in the Chicago News, for the 
doctor had just said that her three intimates 
might come to see the baby, one of them each day 
in succession. ‘How am I going to discriminate 
between the girls? Each one of them thinks I 
want her to see the baby first, and two will be 
sure to feel offended. It troubles me dreadfully.” 


“Have you really any preference?” asked the 
brand-new father, who was bending over the small 
bundle on the couch. 

“Y-vyes. 1 wouldn’t have the others know, but 
I'd a little rather have Jean come first.” 

*“Who’s the next choice?” 

“Well, Rosalie. But I can’t let them know, and 
it worries me so I don’t half enjoy the baby.” 

“Will you let me fix it up?” 

“Yes, if you can do it without hurting anybody’s 
feelings.” 

A few moments later Thorne disappeared. Then 
he reappeared with a serub-woman whom he had 
found cleaning the front steps. 

“Mrs. Callahan,” he said, in a businesslike way, 
“this is my wife, and this is our son, first and only. 
That’s all,” and he whisked the bewildered woman 
out of the room. 

Then Thorne went to the telephone and _ coolly 
delivered duplicate messages to the three dearest 
friends. 

Whatever he said worked like acharm. During 
the next three days the calls were made in the 
order specified, and apparently there were no 
hard feelings. Then it occurred to Mrs. Thorne 
to ask what magic he had used. 

Thorne chuckled. “I just told each of them in 
confidence that neither of the other two was going 
to see the baby first. I didn’t mention that Mrs. 
Callahan had seen it. I did say, too, to each that 
it wouldn’t be necessary to publish the day and 
the hour when she first saw the baby, for the 
others might be sensitive.” 

“Stanley Thorne!  That’s wh 
mysterious and delighted. What if t 
find out?” 

“They won’t. Each will be guarding her secret. 
I thought that all out.” 

“Stanley,” said Mrs. Thorne, a few weeks later 
“the three girls were here together to-lay. I told 
them the whole story about Mrs. Callahan and 
your messages. It’s my conscience. I’d rather 
risk offending them than deceive them. So I told 
them it was all your doing.” 

“Oh!” said Thorne. 

“Yes, and I’m afraid oe Me never like you again. 
They were furious at having such a trick played 
on them, and the two who weren’t first say it 
shows how you rate them as friends. I’m sorry 
to have them feel that way to you, but they said it 
wouldn’t make a bit of difference with their love 
for me, and really it was the only honest way—to 
make a clean breast of it, dear.” 

“You told them I let them come in the order you 
suggested ?” 

“Stanley! How could I tell them that?” 

“You said you made a clean breast.” 

“T never dreamed you would be so unreasonable 
as to try to shirk the responsibility of your own 
act, Stanley Thorne!” 

Thorne opened his lips—and closed them. He 
was a sorbearing nature, but he did walk over to 
where his small heir lay sleeping and say, under 
his breath: 

“Son, hurry and grow up. Your father needs 
your sympathy.” 


ey acted so 
1ey should 
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A GIRL TUGBOAT CAPTAIN. 


hen a woman takes up a line of labor 
W usually monopolized by the stronger sex, 
she finds various hindrances in her path, 
for not only do curiosity and prejudice stand in 
the way of her work, but courtesy and deference, 
even, interfere with the performance of her strictly 
professional duties. Captain Maude, the only 
woman skipper of a tugboat in New York harbor, 
finds this true, says the New York Sun. “She is 
a skilled pilot of steam-vessels,” states Captain 
Maude’s certificate. She is not captain only, but 
pilot and deck-hand of the Major Uhirich,a tug or 
water-boat of fifteen tons’ burden. The “crew” 
consists of one man. 


A reporter went on a cruise with Captain Maude 
one day. When he first saw the skipper he 
thought she was a little girl in a white woolen 
jersey and a jaunty yachting cap; but no man 
= have taken her tug out of the slip more skil- 

ully. 

The slip was narrow, and the boat had to be 
backed and turned in a cirele. Collisions with 
the many hurrying craft seemed inevitable, but 
with cheeks flaming and po muscle tense, Cap- 
tain Maude showed her quick mind and firm 
nerve. One man, watching her from the deck of 
an ocean-going freighter which threatened to run 
the little tug down, called out, as he saw the cap- 
tain’s deft handling, “Well done, little girl!” 

“T have to be doubly careful,” the young skipper 
explained to the reporter. “If I get into trouble 
with any other boat they’ll say it’s because I’m a 
girl, and will sue me.” 

A big white yacht was riding at anchor in the 
bay. The Major rushed out to it to see if it were 
in need of water. 

“T don’t dare go too close,” 
“Tf you put one tiny seratch 
ony. awful things.” 

he poe wanted a ton of ice. Captain Maude 
stood by with her ice-ax ready to chop the ice, 
and with the tongs ready to put it on board. But 
the yacht captain waved her away. His sailors 
came on board the tug and did the work. 

“It all depends on the captain whether I do it 
or not,” she said. “The last ice I sold was two 
tons. I cut every piece to fit the box of the yacht, 
and I loaded =— bit. 

“It’s exciting business,” she added, as she 
counted over her pay. “It was the excitement of 
it that wore my father out. I am the only child, 
That is why I 


said Captain Maude. 
on their yachts they 


and father and mother must live. 
am working like this.” 
Next, the tug went to the pumping-station to 

















Captain Maude pulled like a man, 
A young 

All his 
“If the woman wants to 
do a man’s work, let her do it!” they said. 

Captain Maude’s cheeks burned. ; 

sae | —_ hate it sometimes,” she said. “If they - 


take on water. 
swung the tug into place, and made fast. 

fellow awkwardly volunteered to help. 
comrades jeered at him. 


, 


would only treat me like a man! 

While thirty-five thousand gallons of water were 
nye oe on board she stood on the throbbing hose 
© prevent its jumping; stood until she trembled, 
and had to kneel and hold it with her hands. 
Some of the sailors looking on sneered, some 
laughed, but many gave expression to admiration. 

All day the little tug sailed up and down the bay, 
seeking work. Sometimes it got it, but more often 
it did not. And all day long the girl of twenty- 
one stood at the wheel, or supplied the needs of 
the various craft. 
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WELL MEANT, BUT NOT TACTFUL. 
M" Chase’s rosy face wore an unaccustomed 


Q 


frown when her friend, Susan Wetherbee, 

came in, and as it did not lift immediately, 
Susan sought to ease the situation. As a begin- 
ning she asked Mrs. Chase if she had met the 
new minister yet; if he had called. The question 
proved to have been judiciously chosen. 


“Yes, he has,” replied Mrs. Chase, in a tone that 
plainly said she wished he had not. 

“He’s real social,” Susan remarked, after a dis- 
creet pause. “Like own folks.” 

irs. Chase ignored this. ‘Susan,’ she broke 
forth, “of all blundering young ones, I b’lieve my 
Salome’s the worst. If there is a wrong way to 
say a thing she’ll find it. And all the time she’s 
trying to be tactful and not hurt people’s feelings. 
I s’pose I ought to pity her for being so afflicted, 
but most gen’rally she makes me angry.” 

“What’s she said now?” Susan inquired, with 
mild —— 

“You may have noticed that Deacon Chase got 
up and went out of church last Sunday afternoon ?” 

“I did,” said Susan, nodding twice, to add 
emphasis to her reply. ‘ 

“Well, this afternoon, while I was getting into 
my dress,—I was just changing when Mr. Mills 
came,—Salome entertained him. Just as I was 
coming into the room I heard him remark upon 
Deacon Chase’s going out so sudden. 

“*T hope nothing was the matter?’ he says. ‘I 
noticed he didn’t come back.’ ; 

“ ‘Oh, no,’ said she, ‘there wasn’t really anything 
the matter, only pa’s treubled some with somnam- 
bulism—has been since he was a boy.’ 

“Perhaps,” Mrs. Chase challenged, “perhaps 
oS it was easy to converse after hearing 

nat?’ 

“I guess you could do it if anybody could,” 
Susan returned, with ready admiration. 

“T talked, but I shall never know what I said,” 
replied Mrs. Chase, tragically. ‘When the minister 
had gone I asked Salome what on earth possessed 
her to say that.” 

“What'd she say?” i ' 

“She said she didn’t want the minister to think— 
his second Sunday here—that her pa didn’t like 
what he was saying. It would have been awful, 
she said, for prob’ly, she said, he’d taken lots an’ 
lots 0’ pains with that sermon.” 

“T never!” said Susan. “What did start the 
deacon up?” 

“Why, all of a sudden he remembered he'd left 
the gate between the pasture lot and the garden 
open, and he was afraid the cow’d get in an’ eat 
up his corn. 

“She had, and he said when he got her out and 
saw what she’d done he wa’n’t in any frame of 
mind to go back to church, and he sat down in the 
barn an’ got cooled off.’ 
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GETTING AT THE FACTS. 
T* census-taker rapped at the door of the 


) 


little farmhouse and opened his long book. 
A plump girl of about eighteen came to the 
door, and blinked at him stupidly. 


“How many people live here?” he began. _ 

“Nobody lives here. We are only staying 
through the hop season.” 

“How many of you are there here?” 

_ “I’m here. Father’s in the wood-shed, and Bill 
is —” 

“See here, my girl, I want to know how many 
inmates there are in this house. How many people 
= here last night?” 

“Nobody slept here, sir. I had the toothache 
dreadful, and my little brother had the stomach- 
ache, and the new hand that’s helping us got 
sunburned so on his back that he has blisters the 
size of eggs; and we all took on so that nobody 
slept a wink all night long.” 
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A FULL STOP. 


returned traveller who spent half of his holi- 

A day in a tour of Ireland brought back a 

sample of the happy-go-lucky wit of the 

Irish “jarvey,” or driver. In a breakneck race 

down a hill he suddenly realized that the spirited 
little Lrish mare was running away. 


“Pull her up!” he shouted, excitedly. 

_— tight, your honor,” returned the jarvey, 
easily. 

“Pull her up!” again commanded the traveller, 
making a grab for the reins. 

“For your life don’t touch the reins,” the jarvey 
answered, without tightening his grip. “Sure, 
“aoe as rotten as pears.” 

The traveller made ready to jump, but the jarvey 
laid a soothing hand on his shoulder. 

“Sit easy,” he said, reassuringly. “I'll turn her 
into the river at the bridge below here. Sure 
that’ll stop her.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tenor, sunny, funny, honey; storm, slope 
shone, scope; Homer, rumor, gamin, humor; 
robin, rebel, sober, saber. 

2. Cow-l, morse-l, cur-l, mode-l, pear-l, bow-! 
how-l, ear-l. 

3. Swells, well; closet, lose; trusty, rust: 
enamel, name; amulet, mule; frocks, rock; | 
ment, amen; elapse, laps; reverie, ever; revile 
evil. 

4. Cow, slip—cowslip. 

5. Near, tale, bore, weir, hero, earn, torn, hole 
lend, road, bath—“Neithera borrower nor a lend: 
be.” 

6. Hack, hackle; stick, stickle; bang, bang! 
rust, rustle; wrest, wrestle; heck, heckle; ing 
ingle; muff, muffle ; pest, pestle ; cast, castle ; ru! 
ruffle ; hand, handle ; huck, huckle ; hurt, hurtl 
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VACATION. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 



















Over and gone are the 
summer days, 

The hours of rest and 
play. 

We must say good-by to 
the greenwood paths, 

Good-by to the shining 











Oh, many the pleasures 
by sea and shore, 
Many the joys we have 
known, 

But the happiest thing 
to think about 

Is the kindness we have 
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BY ETHEL 
I'm very nearly grown, you see. 


Next birthday I'll be ten, 

And | suppose that life will be 
Oh, very different then! 

Though being nine is very nice, 
And you do pleasant things, 

I think at ten there will be twice 
As many happenings! 


| know a girl who's ten, and | 
Have often heard her say 

She does not have to ask, but goes 
Just where she likes to play. 

And when you're ten | think that 

you 

May sometimes sit up late. 

At nine, no matter what you do, 
You go to bed by eight! 
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BEING TEN. 


M. KELLEY. 


| think you give your toys away, 
You feel so nearly grown; 
You're very quiet at your play, 
You go down-town alone. 
There’s lots of things you do, | 
s pose, 
That | don’t even know. 
O dear, when anybody grows 
It is so very slow! 


But wouldn’t it be very strange 
hen | was truly ten, 

If | should think I'd like to change 
To nine years old again ? 

Of course it always seems to me 
To be ten would be fine! 

But do you think I'll ever be 
Just homesick to be nine ? 








A SAFE MESSENGER. 


BY H. C. HILL. 


found a little stream that followed across 

the sand and made its way between two 
rocks, and there formed a small waterfall; this 
stream he called the Mississippi, and he was 
busy sailing great barges of grain down to the 
Gulf of Mexico. That is, he said so to his aunt, | 
who was busy sketching near by. 

Rover was stretched out in the shade of a rock 
and panting with the heat. Now and then he 
lifted up his head and watched the sea-gulls as 
they flew overhead. The tide was coming in, 
but so slowly that they did not notice it, and it 
had crept round the edge of a large boulder and 
was fast covering the rocks that had served as | 
stepping-stones and connected them with the | 
mainland. The spot where they sat was never | 
wholly covered by water, but the tide surrounded | 
it, and there were always about four hours 
when it was impossible to reach the shore. 

Still Aunt Jennie sketched and Robert carried 


Riou was playing on the beach. He had 





**Do you think we will starve?’’ he asked, 
fearfully. 

**Not in four hours,” laughed Aunt Jennie; 
‘fand besides, perhaps some one will come after 
“a 

**Can’t we telephone?’’ he asked. 

‘*Lam afraid we should have to build a station 
and connect the wires first,’’ laughed his aunt. 
**I do wish we had some one to send.’’ Then 
she looked down into Rover’s solemn eyes. The 
dog wagged his tail and gave a short bark. 


‘*Would you go?’’ she asked. He began to 


| dance round her and give short ‘‘whoofs,’’ to 


show how willing he was. Rover had been 
taught to find his master under all circumstances. 
Robert often tied a letter to his collar and sent 
him to father’s office. 

As they decided to try the experiment, Aunt 
Jennie tore a leaf from her note-book, and wrote, 
‘*We are caught by the tide; send a boat to the 
island.’’ This she tied to the dog’s collar by a 


on a tremendous commerce. Rover felt more bit of her sash ribbon, and then Robert said, 
uncomfortable, and coming over to Robert, | ‘‘Go find papa!’’ 


rubbed his nose against his shoulder. 

‘‘Goaway !’’ said Robert, a trifle impatiently, 
for he was sure at that moment that the coast 
cities were without grain and the people were 
starving. 

Rover tipped up his head and gave a long 
howl, and began to jump about nervously. 
Aunt Jennie looked up from her work. ‘‘Why, 


Hardly were the words given than Rover was 
j}away with a bound. He paused but a moment 
at the edge of the water, and then, giving a 
parting bark, he plunged in and made straight 
| for the other side. When he reached the shore 
| he shook himself and tore off up the hill. 

They knew now that they would be safe if 
the dog’s master were only to be found, so they 


Robert,’’ she cried, ‘‘the tide has come in and | began to pack up their things to return, It was 


left us on the island !’’ | not long before a boat came round the point, 


They threw down their things and ran to the | making toward the island. Papa was rowing, 


other side. Here they found that the stepping- | 


and Rover sat in the bow, acting as pilot. 


stones that ran over to the land were already! ‘‘Hiurrah for the messenger!’’ cried Robert, 
far under water. Robert looked dismayed. ! and papa waved his cap. 








A HOME-MADE RAINBOW. 


BY HARRIET 


SING BAPTIE. 


aul woke up with a vague sense of injury | The cries continued unabated. ‘‘Come on, 
upon him. He felt that he was entitled honey, ‘and I’ll show you the things in my 


to a good ery, but for a moment he could 
not recall the reason. Then he remembered. 


trunk. ’’ 
Wonderful things came out of Aunt Emily’s 


Mama had gone shopping, and had left him at trunk, and Paul had often longed to see the 


home with Aunt Emily. He had not cared at 


entire contents; but aunty believed in husband- 


all at the time, because he and aunty were | ing her resources. 


drawing pictures, and mama had gone boldly | 
out of the front gate, in her best hat, which is | 
a very different affair from stealing out the back | 
way, disguised in a sunbonnet; and Paul had | 
fallen asleep over a six-legged donkey with ears 
that reached to his knees. 





Even this offer proved unavailing. ‘The noise 
had not diminished in volume, but the quality 
had changed somewhat. It evidently required 
an effort to keep it going. 

“My, Omy!’’ said Aunt Emily. ‘‘It sounds 
like a thunder-storm.’’ 


The atmosphere had appeared so calm and | The noise dropped a few notes lower, and 
serene, and now a storm burst out of a cloudless | presently a distinct ramble was heard. He and 


sky. At the first sob Aunt Emily’s step was | 
heard on the stairs. 

Aunt Emily was a kindergarten teacher from | 
the city, who was spending her vacation at | 
Paul’s home, and her wiles to entrap little boys | 
into being good were numerous; but on this | 
occasion Paul made up his mind before she} 
entered the room that he would not be cajoled | 
by any of her tricks. 

‘I’m so glad you woke up, Paul,’’ said 
aunty. ‘‘It is lonesome down-stairs.’’ 

This was too transparent. Paul opened one 
eye and looked at her contemptuously. She was 
good to look at, though, her hair was so shiny 
and her teeth were so white. 

**Come on down,’”’ she continued, ‘‘and finish 
your donkey. You didn’t give him any tail.’’ 

**T don’t want the old donkey !”’ wailed Paul. 
**T want mama.’’ 

‘Well, mama will be back pretty soon now. 
Let us go down and build a house for her.’’ 
But Paul flopped over on his stomach and 
refused to be comforted. 

**I wish I knew of some little boy who would 
play horse with me,’’ said Aunt Emily, plain- 
tively. . ‘‘I haven’t been a horse for three days.’’ 





aunty had raised lots of thunder-storms. 

Suddenly Aunt Emily had an inspiration. 

**Paul,’’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. If you’ll promise to not ery any 
more till mama comes, we’ll play that this has 
been a thunder-storm, and I’]] make a rainbow.’’ 

Paul opened his eyes. Aunt Emily certainly 
did wonderful things, but this was drawing 
strongly on his credulity. 

**You can’t make a rainbow,’’ he said, doubt- 
fully. 

**Yes, I can,’’ she asserted. 

Paul slid reluctantly off the bed. Anyway, 
he had brought the terms of his surrender 
rather high. 

**Ye-es,’’ he said. ‘‘But,’’ he added, threat- 
eningly, ‘‘if you don’t make a really one I’)l 
cry till mama comes. 

Out on the lawn Aunt Emily turned on the 
water and picked up the garden hose. Then, 
with Paul at her side, she turned until the sun’s 
rays fell obliquely through the spray, and a 
miniature rainbow, in all its rosy glory, sprang 
into view. Paul gazed in awe for a minute. 
Then he whispered, ‘‘Aunt Emily, can you 
make moons and stars and things?’ 
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Large profits made ona small 
plotof ground. Roomin your } 
garden to grow a_valuable | 
crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 


G | NS EN t Canada. Send four cents and 


get our booklet © H, telling all about it. Address 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Jepiia, Mo. 






















Per Cent. 


SAVED ON 
DRESS GOODS. 


Buy your cloths DIRECT 
FROM if HE MILL. Save all 
middiemen’s profits and 
let them help to pay your 
dressmaking bills. 


For ‘‘tailor-made” suits, skirts 
or almost any other costume, 


‘*‘HOPEWELL” 


MELTONS 


will delight the most fastidious. Made en- 
tirely of the most carefully selected wool, 
with not one atom of cotton or shoddy. 
(Most so-called “all-wool” cloths contain 
some.) Firmly and closely woven; will re- 
tain their shape, luster and finish until they 
are entirely worn out. 


Price $1.30 per yard. 54 in, wide, 


You would pay from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard 
anywhere else for a cloth of this quality. 

The Hopewell Mills were established in 
1836, and a spotless reputation of sevent 
a stands behind every yard of Hopewell 
clot 

** Hopewell’’ Meltons are made ina nume- 
ber of designs and a large line of colorings. 
You cannot afford to buy your fall or winter 
suit until you have seen these samples. 
Write for them to-day. ‘They will be sent at 
once if you will be particularly careful to 
state what colors and mixtures you prefer. 

We refund immediately, without quibble 
or question, the money of any purchaser 
who is not entirely satisfied. 

Mention Youth's Companion. 


HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C, HOPEWELL, CONN. 

















OUST THE DEMON 


A TUSSLE WITH COFFEE. 


There is something fairly demoniacal in the way | 
coffee sometimes wreaks its fiendish malice on | 
those who use it. 

A lady writing from California, says :— 

“My husband and I, both lovers of coffee, suf- 
fered for some time from a very annoying form of | 
nervousness, accompanied by most frightful head- 
aches. In my own case there was eventually | 
developed some sort of affection of the nerves 
leading from the spine to the head. 

“IT was unable to hold my head up straight, the 
tension of the nerves drew it to one side, causing li 
me the most intense pain. We got no relief from 
medicine, and were puzzled as to what caused the | 
trouble, till a friend suggested that possibly the | 
coffee we drank had something to do with it, and | 
wivised that we quit it and try Postum Coffee. 

“We followed his advice, and from the day that | 
we began to use Postum we both began to improve, | 
and in a very short time both of us were entirely 
relieved. The nerves became steady once more 
the headaches ceased, the muscles in the back of 
my neck relaxed, my head straightened up and | 
the dreadful pain that had so punished me while I | 
used the old kind of coffee vanished. 

“We have never resumed the use of the old | 
coffee, but relish our Postum every day as well as 
we did the former beverage. And we are delighted 
to find that we can give it freely to our children 
also, something we never dared to do with the old 
kind of coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum Coffee contains absolutely no drugs of 
any kind, but relieves the coffee drinker from the 
old drug poison. 

There’s a reason. 
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(Unscrew the barrel 
and look) 


(Look underside of 
Gold Peny 







Exclusive 
Parker Features 
If you want the best, insist upon the Parker 


Pen. Sold by 10,000 dealers. May we send 
you art catalog and name of Parker dealer? 


PARKER PEN co. 


80 NISKA ST ANESVILLE, WIS. 
cates ancheensentonasenmateeons -Filling Fountain Pen on the market | 





































Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 





CURRENT EVENTS 











he Peace Conference met at Portsmouth, 

New Hampshire, August 9th, and continued 
in session from day to day until August 18th, 
when a recess was taken to await instructions 
from Tokyo and St. Petersburg upon points of 
divergence. During this interval President 
Roosevelt was in communication with both the 
Russian and the Japanese envoys, urging con- 
cessions in the interest of peace. 


& 


oints of Agreement.—T welve conditions 

of peace were presented by the Japanese 
envoys. Little difficulty was experienced in 
reaching an agreement upon these eight: That 
Russia recognize the preponderant influence of 
Japan in Korea; that both governments agree 
to evacuate Manchuria; that Japan restore 
Chinese sovereignty and administration in Man- 
churia; that both governments agree to respect 
the territorial integrity and administrative entity 
of China in Manchuria and to maintain the 
‘‘open door’’ for all nations; that Russia sur- 
render to Japan the leases of Port Arthur, 
Dalny and the Blonde and Eliott Islands; that 
Russia surrender to China by arrangement with 
Japan the branch of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road running south from Harbin to Port Arthur 
and Niu-chwang; that the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad retain and operate the line through 
northern Manchuria, but with the eventual sub- 
stitution of Chinese police for Russian guards; 
and that Japanese citizens be given the right 
to fish in Russian waters from Vladivostok to 
Bering Sea. ‘i 


pew of Divergence.—Four of the Japa- 
nese conditions were rejected by the Russian 
envoys. ‘These were the cession of the island 
of Sakhalin, the remuneration of Japan for the 
cost of the war, the surrender of Russian 
war-ships interned in neutral ports, and the 
limitation of Russian naval power in Pacific 


waters. re 


National Assembly was established in 
Russia by imperial decree August 19th. 
| The assembly, which is to meet not later than 
| the middle of January, 1906, is not endowed 
| with legislative powers, but is chiefly consult- 
ative. It is entrusted with the preliminary 


| elaboration and discussion of measures and with 
ithe examination of the state budget. 
| powers of the Tsar remain absolute. Members 


The 


| of the assembly, or dowma, who number 442 and 


are to be chosen for five years, will be elected by 
the people, but not on the basis of universal 
| suffrage. ‘The suffrage has a property qualifica- 
| tion, and the peasantry vote through membership 
in communal organizations. Finland is not 
included in the scheme. 


& 


weden and Norway.— The Swedish 

Riksdag adjourned August 3d, after sub- 
| stituting for the government bill a resolution 
|declaring its willingness to negotiate for a 
dissolution of the union with Norway, under 
| certain conditions, after the Norwegian people, 
by a plebiscite, had declared in favor of disso- 
| lution. The most important conditions named 
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eeded afterward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 










RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many of our graduates are 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 

earn your board if desired. 
Ww 40-page, pook about it Free. 

rite to-day. 
Valentine's ened of Gn ek) 

Janesville, Wis. 





The original eee. Instruction by mail adapted 
toevery one. Recognized by courts and educators, 
Experienced — competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
Business, College. Prepares for practice. Will 
your condition and prospects 
in business. Students and 
graduates everywhere. Full 
particulars and special 
offer free. 
The Sprague Correspondence 
Sehool of Law, 
457 Majestic Bidg, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Study: 


Law 
/+at 













PRINTING 
AT HOME 


You can earn $5 to 
$10 a week after 
school at easy and 
fascinating work with 
a Model Press. 
Not a toy. der 
for 30 years. Par- 
~ give your boy a 
Model Press. 
him = 
Teaches business. Keeps him 
Costs from $5.00 up. poe in- 
struction and criticism of work. 

for itself. Send today for a "Flow 

to Make Money Printing at Home 

Mode! Printing Press Co. 
112 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







money. 









YOUNG MAN — The Great 
































Book of Styles 


FREE Over 1250 Illustrations 


Our Handsomely Illustrated Catalog, “‘The Economy Gazette,” 
accurately illustrates, describes and quotes prices on the very 
newest fashions in ies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cioaks, 
Suits, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes, Hosiery, Un- 
| | derwear, Corsets, Belts, ‘Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles, etc., 
in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears, We guar- 
antee a Saving on Every Purchase. 


This LADIES’ SKIRT is + 


made of Lymansville Guaran- 
teed Cheviot—the best manufact- 
ured in America. It is a strictly 
all wool, high grade fabric, spec- 
ially made for these ladies’ skirts 
of the best grade of long fiber, 
new wool, woven close and com- 
pact, combining softness, 













strength and elasticity, guar- 
anteed oe — , and SO ecial 
not sag, thorou y shrunken 
before cut. ie / alues 
Senge awa Guaranteed Pure ‘ } ina 
00! neviot Skirt, is the very \~ ; 
newest Fall Style of the wsendt Ladies 
pleated skirt,and would be sold in Walking 
most stores at $7.95. Has twenty- i 
one gores; each go'e strap seamed 
to the knee, and from there down Our Catalog 
laid in side’ shows over 40 
gore is set of other skirts, 
priced from 
$1.25 for a 
good service- 
tailored throughout. able skirtup 





Black, Navy Blue or Havana ¢ to $12.50for 
Brown. In ordering, state an elegant 
color wanted and give siik gar- 
waistand hip measure- ment. 







“ogg also length in 


fro 

Send Only 85 
Cents, In go 
ing, you need not 
send the full price un- 
less you desire. Send 
only 35 cents with which 
we will prepay the express 
charges, When you examine the skirt anh find it Is just as 
described and the best and most stylish garment for the price 
you ever saw, pay the express agent. if not fully up to your 
AopD send it back SI our MIT} 
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WE 
oa from 2% to Oyj. All Kalamazocs are ship 


TH 
FREIGHT 


A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona . 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that) 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're ma 
order dealers; we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 253. 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 















on every purchase, be- 







. not *mail- 










ship on trial. 






Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 
with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 
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UST TRY, 


Chautauqua Folding Camera. 


Latest complete, ——* u 
to-date Camera; picture 4x " 








were the establishment of a neutral zone on | 
either side of the frontier, protection of the 


transit trade through both countries against 
| unjustifiable obstruction, and the release of 
Sweden from responsibility for Norway to other 
states. August 7th ill health again forced King 
Oscar to relinquish his duties and to appoint 
Crown Prince Gustaf regent. August 13th 
the Norwegian people voted on the dissolution 
of the union: 368,200 votes were cast in favor of 
dissolution and only 184 against it. 
ye of inatiatatiats Chapelle.—The 
Most Rev. Placide Louis Chapelle, Roman 
Catholic archbishop of 
New Orleans since 1897, 
and one of the most dis- || 
tinguished prelates of his || 
church, died from yellow || 
fever August 9th, aged 63. | 
He was ordained priest in | 
1865 ; was pastor of church- 
es in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, 1870-90; was made 
coadjutor bishop of Santa 
Fé in 1891, and became | 
archbishop of Santa Fé in a 
1894; and in 1898 and 1899 rendered eapestans | 
service as apostolic delegate to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. 





ARCHBISHOP CHAPELLE. 





he 
ther Deaths. — Brig.-Gen. Roy Stone, 
a veteran of the Civil War and of the 
war with Spain, died August 5th, aged 69, —— 
Capt. Evan P. Howell, who commanded a Con- 
federate battery in the Civil War and was for 
many years editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 





died August 6th, aged 65. Dr. Robert 
Kennon Hargrove, Bishop of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South, since 1882, died August 
4th, aged nearly 76.——Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
author of ‘‘Hans Brinker’’ and other delightful 


books for young people, and editor-in-chief of | 


St. Nicholas from its establishment in 1873, 
died August 21st, aged 67. 
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young folks own a Desk, Camera, 


Wagon and lots of the other Larkin Premiums—you can also. 
Products are needed daily, even in the smallest families, and are so 
pure and good that people will be glad to buy from you regularly. 
This easily enables you to send a $10 order every little while, 





WE WILL HELP YOU 


Send Postal for new Premium List 
g2 and 25 lists of Larkin Products 
Write your 


to give to customers. 
parent’s name underneath your own. 


Litthitt Co 


Established, 1875. 





among friends and neighbors, Larkin Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, Starches 
and many other Home Needs. 


BUFFALO, 


ANY GIRL OR BOY 
CANRBEA'S ILYQGEARN' 
SSO} PAR KINGPREMIUMSSRREE 


a few afternoons after school, selling 





Thousands of 
Shotgun, Chair, Toilet Set, Coaster 
Larkin 


and to obtain many Premiums. 


Pom 













Stevens Single-Rarrel Shotgun 
vo. 115. 





The most durable, simple and best 
finished Single-barrel Shotgun ; 


N.Y. or Stevens Favorite Rifle No. 17. 
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A Book for 


training of their children. Read it, 


demands for it. 
are all true. 


post-paid, for 9 cents in stamps. 


PAA AAR AA 


Teachers and Parents. 


"THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM is a 

unique book, full of personal experiences. 
It tells how mischief-making, wayward, unruly 
and, in many cases, vicious pupils have been 
transformed in character, and have become 
model pupils and most useful citizens. 
parents will find this book suggestive in the 


give it to the teacher of your own 


children to read. We are having many 
The incidents in this book 


A Sample Copy will be sent to any address, 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, Educational Dept., Boston, Mass. 
MUU UU 
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Many 
and then 





Address, 


BRAKE BASRA ESSE SEE BEE ERE EE 
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ARKER’S Arctic Socks 
(Trade-Mark Reg.) 
Healthful for bed-ciuamber, bath and 

sick-room. Worn in rubber boo 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
er by mail, 25¢ pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. M. Parker, Dept. A 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


Wf CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FARM. 


Ours is the only Ostrich 
Feather Manufactory 
in the world growing 
its own raw feathers 
and selling at 


Producer's 
Prices. 























DELIVERED PREPAID. 


. 

Send us $2.00 for a 15-inch, or $3.00 for a 16-inch 
Comtesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, 
worth a third more at retail; black, white, pink 
or blue. e prepay delivery charges and refund 
the price if not satisfactory. Look for the trade 

on the back of the a and accept nothing 
claimed to be “just as good.” 


FRE Pictorial Souvenir, TWustrated 
Catalogue of every style of 

—————————_ ostrich goods and price-list for 

repair work mailed free upon request. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, 
P.0. Box 48. South Pasadena, Cal. 


W. L. Douc.as 
Wo pia a. OES int 
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ALL 
PRICES 


AS rm $3.50 shoes ~4 
more men’s e an 
any other manufacturer in the 2 
1 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
f] disprove this statement. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their ex- 
cellent style, easy fitting, and superior wearin 
qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3. 
Shoe in the world. They are just as good as 
those that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 — the only 
difference is ‘the price. If I could take you into 
my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in 
the world under one roof making men’s fine 
shoes, and show _— the care with which every 
pair of Douglas shoes is made, you would realize 
why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the best 
shoes produced in the world. 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in = factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why Dou 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 
shoe on the market to-day. 

. L. las Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Ce School & 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 

CAUTION: — Insist upon having W. L. Doug- 
las_ shoes. ake no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 
samples sent free for inspection upon request. 

Fast Color E peers used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 















Playing Marbles 


or Leap Frog is easy when a boy wears 
Wolverine Suspenders and Hose Support- 
ers. They keep the trousers firm and even 
and hold the stockings neat and trim. A 
boy can’t look untidy or be uncomfortable 
when he wears Wol- 

verine Suspenders 

and Hose Sup- 

porters. They 


will outwear two 
pairs of common 
suspenders. 


4 
Price 50c. 
Prepaid. 
Ask your 
lealer 
for We will give a beau- 
th FREE. tiful water-colored 
. Wolverine Indian head, witb 
mirror on reverse side, to 
every boy purchasing a pair 
of our Suspenders and Hose 
Supporters. Ask your sales- 


your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will 
send you the Suspenders 
and Indian head direct. 
Sizes 4 to 16 years. 
Always look for the word 
Wolverine on the buckle. 
THE SPIRAL MFG. CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A Plan for saving Niagara Falls.—There 
are surely few readers of The Companion | 
who have not learned with regret that the match- 
less and beautiful Cataract of Niagara is soon 
to be greatly diminished, if not wholly obliter- 
ated, to supply water to power-plants for the 
generation of electricity. 

Without going into the history of the variouS? 
charters enabling companies to divert Niagara 
water from the falls, it may be stated, in brief, 
that on the American side corporations have 
secured the rights to use thirty-two thousand 
cubic feet of water per second. To this may 
be added the six thousand cubic feet per second 
drawn away by the city of Chicago to flush its 
drainage canal. 

On the Canadian side of the falls power co! 
panies have of late leased from the Dominion 
government the use of thirty-two thousand feet 
per second, and to this must be added the three 
thousand feet per second used to operate the 
Welland Canal. Twelve hundred cubic feet per 
second are also used for the New York Barge 
Canal. These aggregate almost seventy-five 
thousand feet per second, a little less than one- 
third of the water. 

All this within twelve years, and there are 
rumors of other charters and leases in contem- 
plation. Surely, if anything is done to save 
Niagara, it must be done quickly ; and it is the 
purpose of this article to point out a practical 
method of preserving the falls in their entirety. | 

There is of course another side of the question. 
The existing corporate interests will not readily 
give up their acquired rights. The friends and 
preservers of Niagara will have to contend with 
the demand for cheap power for light and factory 
purposes at Buffalo, Toronto, and that entire 
region. It is recognized that since the rights | 
have been acquired, and since the enterprises | 
are already established, some source of power is | 
needed to take the place of Niagara water now 
in use. That source lies below the existing 
falls. 

From the level of the water in the gorge below 
the falls, looking down the whirlpool rapids 
and Niagara Glen to Lewiston, seven miles, 
there is a descént of one hundred and two feet ; 
and following recent computations by Mr. Alton 
1). Adams and by The Companion’s correspond- 
ent, Mr. C. A. Stephens, this fall of the water is 
capable of being utilized in about a million and a 
quarter horse-power, or more than double that 
produced by the power-plants now in operation 
and contemplated at the falls. That is to 
say, a dam a hundred feet high across the 
orge at Lewiston would furnish all the water- 
; ower needed at Niagara, and leave the falls 
unmolested, 

The plan presents no engineering difficulties ; 
there is solid rock bottom; the proposed dam 
would be but a thousand feet in length; and the 
water would be taken into tunnels and wheel- 
pits as is now done at the falls. These tunnels 
could be opened both on the American and the 
Canadian side of the gorge; and the power- 
plants and manufacturing businesses be located 
either opposite the whirlpool rapids on each 
side, or at Lewiston and Queenstown. 

This would relieve the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the falls of the material depots and 
débris of a manufacturing center, which has 
already done much to injure the fame of the 
cataract; and would enable the two nations to 
devote to scenic uses the region adjacent. 

The ideal treatment would be to have three 
or four square miles of country about the falls 
put in park reservations, containing only hotels 
and such other structures as conduce to the 
pleasure and comfort of visitors. What has 
been done at the Yosemite and Yellowstone 
should be done round Niagara. 

As to the method of reclamation, it seems 
proper, since power-plants and manufacturing 
companies have been already admitted to the 
falls, that the two governments, those of the 
United States and Canada, should unite in 
building the power-dam, or dams, in excavating 
the necessary tunnels for utilizing the water 
in the lower gorge, and in transferring and 
installing the manufacturing concerns already 
established at the falls. Then the two govern- 
ments should buy the land near the falls and 
convert it into national parks, from which 
personal and corporate, commercial and indus- 
trial interests shall be excluded hereafter. 
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Remarkable Metal.—Although the ex- 

istence of tantalum, the new material 
employed for incandescent lamp filaments, has 
been known for a hundred years, it is only very 
recently that the metal has been prepared in a 
pure state. This is effected with the aid of the 
electric furnace. Tantalum combines extreme 
ductility with extraordinary hardness. When 
red-hot it is easily rolled into sheets or drawn 
into wire, but upon being heated a second time 
and then hammered it becomes so hard that it 
has been found impossible, with a diamond drill, 
to bore a hole through a sheet only one millimeter 
thick. Such a drill, working day and night for 
three days, at 5,000 revolutions per minute, 
made a depression only a quarter of a millimeter 
deep, and the diamond point was badly worn. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE , 


SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 

if Instantly Relieved by a Single 
/ oO Application of Cuticura 

Ointment, | 
The great Skin Cure, preceded by a bath with Cuticura | 
Soap. This treatment, when followed in the severer 
forms with mild doses of Cuticura Pills, points to a 
speedy cure in the most torturing and disfiguring of 
itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, rashes, 
itchings and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
single set is often sufficient to cure. [Adv. 








STAMPS 105 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Hayti,Persia,China, 0 
Uruguay,Corea, ete., with Album,only C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. New List Pree. 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo, 
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It tells you how our practical mail 
courses enable thousands to earn 
good salaries and positions. We 
helped them doit. We can do 
the same for you. Courses 
in Electrical Engineering, 
Steam and Mechanical En- 
gineering,Electric Lighting, 
Electric Railways, Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra. 

0 SENS SPECIAL OFFER. 
New students enrolling now will be provided, free of 
charge, with our Reference Library and Electrical 
Instruments to help them in their studies. Write for 
our free 80-page book and testimonials. Electrical 
Engineer Institute, Dept. 11, 240 W. 23d St., New York. 


A Mellin’s Food Boy 




















This boy, Alexander Winterbourne Brindle, was 
raised on Mellin’s Food and his little baby brother 
is now ‘* Doing Splendidly’? on Mellin’s Food ; 
they live in Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Is your baby “ Doing Splendidly’’? 

That is: is he growing strong? is his 
color good? does he sleep well nights? is 
he happy and contented? —if not, use 
Mellin’s Food, for Mellin’s Food Babies are 
all “ Doing Splendidly.” 

Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food to-day. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOLD DUST TWINS 


do your work” 


| Get 
the 
Original 


Washing powders of 
various makes are as thick 
as blackberries in August, 
but 


World’s Greatest Cleanser 


GENERAL 
USES FOR 
GOLD DUST 











The teeth need the same | _ 
refreshing that the body gets § 
from golf, the life and sweetness and 





soundness that keep them well and 
beautiful. Like the game, too, 


Rusifoam 


the Delicious Liquid Dentifrice, forti- 
fies the teeth against disease and decay. 
If you have thought of it only asa 
beautifier, remember it is far more, 
being an ally of health, preventing 
the encroachment of disease. 

IT’S WISE TO USE RUBIFOAM. 
25c. Everywhere. 
SAMPLE FREE. 

Address, E. W. Hoyt & Co., 


well, Mass. 











GOLD DUST 


is the only one that stands above the heads of all others. It is the 


BORATED 
TALCUM 
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lightful after Shaving 


PRICKLY HEAT, : 





_—_—— 
SUNBURN, *474 stisties 
’ of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on recespt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, nanptha, kerosene or foreign ingred- 
fent needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 


Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware 
and tinware, polishing brass work, cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard 
water and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an fllugtrated 
s su 


yeekly paper for all the family. It 
—s price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE CAUSES OF HEADACHE. 

t is probably no exag- 

geration to say that the 
great majority of habitual 
or frequently recurring 
headaches are the direct 
result of eye troubles,— 
near - sightedness,— which the 





astigmatism 
proper fitting and wearing of glasses will prevent. 
But not all headaches are of this character—not 
all, even, of the often-recurring headaches, and it 
may be well to mention some of the other causes, 

Any form of blood-poisoning is apt to cause 


or 


severe headache. Indeed, this is the most common 
cause of the trouble, next to eye-strain. Such a 
headache is that which accompanies fever, or 
which occurs in cases of chronic lead-poisoning, 
kidney disease, habitual constipation, or sleeping 
in unventilated rooms. This is the headache also 
which occurs in gout and rheumatism, and in 
malaria. 

Pain in the head of a most violent and persistent 
character may depend upon some disease of the 
skull, and of course any inflammation of the brain 
itself or its membranes will manifest itself by 
severe pain in the head. 

A variety of paroxysmal or recurrent headache, 


which resembles somewhat the eye-strain head- | 


ache, and may be mistaken for it, is one due to 
catarrhal troubles in the nose, and especially in 
the large air-cavities in the forehead and face 
connected with the nose. This headache, like one 
kind due to eye-strain, comes on at a certain time 


each day, and increases in intensity for a while, | 


then subsides; but its times differ from those of 
the headaches of eyé origin. The latter are worse 
in the evening, but the nose headache comes in 
the early morning and gradually diminishes as 
the day wears on, to disappear at sundown. 

Most of the causes of headache above mentioned 
act by inducing changes in pressure within the 
skull. The latter is, of course, unyielding, so 
the effects of pressure must be exerted upon the 
brain. These pressure changes, except in the 
case of a tumor or effusion of fluid or other mate- 
rial, are due to variation in the size of the blood- 
vessels of the brain. Congestive headaches are 
such as are caused by mental excitement, over- 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or in 
tobacco, tight collars or severe coughing. 

Headache may also occur in anemia, but then it 
is probable that the blood contains some poisonous 
material. 
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JUGGLING FOR EXERCISE. 


hat the easiest and pleasantest way to keep in 

“fit” condition is to practise juggling—the art 
of balancing and catching objects—is the argu- 
ment ingeniously maintained in Pearson’s Weekly 
of London by one of the world’s most famous 
jugglers. Physical exercises, he says, are apt to 
become monotonous; in juggling, however, there 
is always something novel to be done. 


should live to be as old as Methuselah you would | 


never exhaust the possibilities of a ball and a 
stick.” 

When exercising at home, unwatched by a 
teacher, one is liable to perform his exercises in 
an incorrect or slovenly fashion, thus doing him- 
self more harm than good; but the simplest feat 
of juggling 2an be done in only one way—the right 
way. Again, where a physical exercise develops 
only a certain part, or parts, of the body, five 
minutes’ juggling calls into play every important 
muscle. Finally, few physical exercises train the 
eye or the hand. Juggling trains both. 

The mistake most boys make is that after seeing 


a professional they go home and try to do offhand | 


a feat that it requires years of practice to accom- 
plish. 


tossing a ball from behind your back over your 
shoulder and catching it as it falls. If you are 
really fond of juggling you will invent your own 
problems. 

Here are a few axioms: It is easier to balance a 
thing on your head than on your hand. 

Up to the point where great physical strength is 
required, the larger the object the easier it is to 
balance; thus it is easier to balance a walking- 
stick on your forehead than it is a pencil. 

Always look at the top of whatever you are 
balancing ; beginners make the mistake of looking 
at the bottom or middle of the stick, or whatever 
it is. Again, when catching things, do not watch 
your hands. Keep your eye on the object, just as 
you would to catch a batted ball. 

In all balancing feats remember that the shape 
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Entered | 


“If you | 


Begin with the simplest feats, such as | 
balancing a walking-stick on your forehead, or | 


















| of the article is immaterial. What you have to do 
is to balance an imaginary line passing vertically 
through the center of gravity of the object, or, 
briefly, to keep its axis perpendicular to whatever 
it is balanced upon, 

Finally, juggling is the best and healthiest of 
indoor exercises because it never wearies; it 
develops every part of the body; it trains the 
hand and eye; it makes for grace and freedom of 
movement, and a liking tor it is a more effectual 
safeguard against the temptations of drink or 
excess of any kind than almost any other thing 
| that can be named. 
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IN CELEBRATION OF THE APPLE. 


he apple is one of the best and most beautiful 

of fruits, and the apple-orchard, in its time 
either of bloom or harvest, one of the loveliest of 
all rural scenes. Little wonder that it has in all 
ages inspired even the untaught rustic to fancies, 
folk-rimes and proverbs. The healthfulness of 
the apple is celebrated in many of them, and its 
preventive and curative properties are contrasted 
contemptuously with the powers of the physician : 

Sere nat sii starve hin outrigit— 


Apple each meal, and one for sleep, 
Kit him and shroud him and bury him deep! 


A more graceful recommendation—even though 
| the hygiene of its last injunction may be questioned 
| —is that addressed to girls only: 

| Maids who seek a rosy cheek 
| Orchard-way go faring. 

| Apples ruddy, apples gel 
| - 


& 





Six a day seven days a wee 
Show nor stint nor sparing. 

Pluck and eat, sour or sweet, 
Seed and core and paring. 


| Many rimes, most of which can be traced to Dor- 
| setshire and are composed in the Dorset dialect, 
| relate to old customs observed at planting- or 
harvest-time. Sometimes the first mug of cider 
from the press was carried to the orchard and 
| drunk to the health of the oldest or finest tree, at 
| the roots of which the lees were poured. One of 
| the briefest and simplest of these curious healths 
fairly typifies them all. The Dorset farmer, it will 
| be noted, did not transpose his v’s and w’s, in the 
| fashion made familiar to us by Sam Weller and 
his father, but whenever he had to deal with an 
f, he followed Mr. Weller’s famous maeneten to 
“Spell it with a We, Samivel, spell it with a We!” 
Vaithvul and vruitvul and vriendly and vree, 
Yere’s to the Apple, lads, yere’s to the Tree! 
Vriend o’ the varmer, lads, ne’er may ’e vail 
Till turnips be rosy, lads, and cherries be pale— 
Huzzay, the Apple-tree! 
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A SELFISH MONOPOLIST. 


wo men were discussing monopolies, one main- 
| taining that there are both good and bad 

monopolies, and that those he was connected with 
|are distinctly of the good sort. Then, says the 
| New York Tribune, he proceeded to illustrate 
| what a bad monopoly is, and to show the nature of 
a bad monopolist. 


There was a young man in the South who went 
}one summer on a visit to some relatives in the 
| North. On his return he sought out another 
| young man, and said, impressively : 

“Look a-here, I understand that you took 
advantage of my absence from town last month to 
go calling on Miss Henrietta Brown.” 

“You are mistaken,” the other man answered, 
“It is her sister, Miss Clarissa Brown, that I’ve 
| been calling on.” 

“Well, sir,” said the first, “that makes no differ- 
ence. I’ve got my eye on both them girls.” 
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IN FIT ARRAY. 


| 
| 
2 as one will on the vanity of clothes, the 
consciousness of being well dressed has some- 
| thing of moral force in it. “Brush your hair and 
| things won’t look so bad,” was the wise counsel 
given by a friend to a woman whose husband had 
| lost his money. 

The little child in Mr. E. J. Hardy’s “Manners 
Makyth Man” hit on this great truth when she 
replied to her mother, who was reproving her. 

“OQ Katie, why can’t you be a good little girl? 
See Julia, now; how nice she is. Why can’t you 
| be as good as she?” 
| “P’raps I could, mama, ”answered Katie, “if 
| my dress had little pink bows all over it.” 





& 
HE LASTED WELL. 


| hey were in the family portrait section of the 
gallery, and it seemed to Miss Golightly that 
her English visitor was deeply impressed. 


| “Yes, these are all my ancestors,” she said, 
| ———. “Now this is my great-great-grand- 

ather, when he was a young man, of course. Isn’t 
he handsome? My grandfather used to tell my 
mother that his grandfather—that’s this one—was 
a splendid-looking man as long as he lived, and as 
popular with women as with men because he 
was such a hero. 

“Brave? I guess he was! Why, he never fought 
| in a battle that he didn’t lose an arm or a leg or 
something from being right in front of everybody! 
He was in twenty-three engagements!” 
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THE IRONIC MOTOR-MAN. 


he car was just getting under way, says a writer 

in the New York Sun, when two women, rush- 

ing from opposite sides of the street to greet each 

other, met right in the middle of the car-track and 
in front of the car. 


There the women stopped and began to talk. 
The car stopped, too, but they did not appear to 
realize that it was there. Some of the passengers 
on the front seat began to make sarcastic remarks. 
Then the motor-man showed that he possessed 
the saving grace of humor. Leaning over the 
dashboard, he said, gently: 

“Ladies, would you like to have me get you a 
couple of chairs?” 
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IT MUST HAVE BEEN THE FLOUR. 
"7 want to complain of the flour you sent me the 
} other day,” said Mrs. Newliwed, severely. 
| The grocer assumed an anxious expression, says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and inquired what 
| was the matter with it. 

“Tt was tough,” replied the housekeeper, accu- 


singly. “My husband simply could not eat the 
| biscuits I made with it.” 
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IceCream 
[2 OWA eRe 
(Keep Cool 


During the hot weather every one wants ice 
cream. Don’t bother with a troublesome rec- 
ipe that makes work in the kitchen. Try 

cLL- JE CREAM Powder, Every- 
thing but the ice in the package. Simply add 
a quart of milk and freeze in the usual way. 
No heating, no fussing, no trouble. Makes 
about 2 quarts of delicious ice cream—pleases 
everybody. 

Costs only lic. a plate. 
Gold Medal, Highest Award World’s Fair, St. 
Louis, 19044 Approved by Pure Food Com- 
missioners. 2 packages 25c. at grocers. If 
your grocer can’t supply you send his name 
and 25c. in stamps for two packages, enough 
for one gallon. Order to-day sure. ‘our 

inds: Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry 
and Unflavored. 

Send for beautifully illustrated recipe 
book, showing {fifty ways of making ice 
cream. 

The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 

Visit our exhibit, Portland Exposition. 











eo but expert tailors touch your 

garment when it is made by us. 

@ Tailors who mold the cloth to bring out the 

good points of your figure, and add those inde- 

finable touches which result in style. 

@ To get it, the careful dresser often travels 

many miles and pays exorbitant prices. 

BL tree our system you can get it without 
ving your home, and at prices lower than are 

asked for ill-fitting ready-mades. 

@ Our Style Book explains all the details. 

We guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 

MADE TO 
FALL SUITS “seven” $6 to $25. 
NOTHING READY-MADE. 


Style Book and 
Samples Sent Free. 


Your choice of cloth 
from over 400 varie- 
ties. Ask for as many 
samples as you like. 

Our Style Book 
shows you over 150 of 
the most popular fash- 
ions in New York, and 
tells you how we can 
fit you from measure- 
ments sent us by mail. 
Visiting Costumes, 

$6 to $20. 

Tailor-Made Suits, 

$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 

$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 

$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 

$5.75 to $25. 
We prepay express charges 
to any part of the U. S, at - | 

J dS 

We Send FREE to ang part of the United es our 


t 
Winter Style Book, show- 
ing the latest New York 
of Samples of the’ Newest 



































Fashions, a large assortment 
Materials, and simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat,aud about the colors you desire, 
and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders No_ Agents Established 
Only. or Branches. 47 Years. 


“Best Stocking | ever have had.” 


This sentence comes to us in letters daily from 
people who have worn other makes of Elastic Stock- 
ngs before getting ours. It is because we make them 
to measure from new elastic. 

Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


Are the best remedy yet 
known for Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, Uleers, etc. 

You get them direct from 
the manufacturers at lowest 

>» possible prices. 

Send for Cata with prices and self-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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The secret of good bread is 


good flour. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and 


pure for the home baker. 


From the time the 


wheat enters the mill until it leaves it in the form 
of flour, it is not touched by the hand of man. 
The wheat is washed and scoured, currents 
of purified air are used constantly, and the flour. 
is finally sifted many times through delicate 


silk cloth. 


Washburn-Crosby’s 
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OG-WASHERS IN PARIS 


By Josephine Tozier. 





hile most of the Paris working folk were 

benefited by the exposition, some in- 

dustries suffered, and my friend Mére 
Alphonse, who spends her days combing and 
washing dogs of the rich neighborhood about 
the Champs Elysées, lamented bitterly that her 
good place on the river bank would be spoiled 
by the crowds flocking to ‘‘old Paris.’’ 

The wide stone bench against the wall leading 
down to the river sands was a fine, sunny place 
for her charges. There they all reposed side 
by side after the bath, lying or sitting on their 
rugs, with the towels belonging to each hung 
up behind todry. As many as ten dogs, poodles 
white, black and brown, of various sizes, a row 
of French bulldogs and other nondescripts sat 
placidly blinking and waiting their turn to have 
their toilets finished on the day I first made 
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their acquaintance, as well as that of Mére 
Alphonse. | 

‘Your charges behave very well, madame,’’ | 
I said, by way of introduction. 

“Oh, yes, mademoiselle! They are always | 
good for Mére Alphonse. (Oh, la la, Mar- | 
quise! You must not lick Bébé’s ears. She 
does not like it.) But these expositions, for my 
part, I do not see their good! They disturb! 
‘They raise the prices, and, besides, I can no 
longer wash my dogs here every warm day. 

‘*From spring to fall my husband and I bring 
the most beautiful dogs of the quarter here to 
be washed and clipped. They know us; they 
follow us willingly. Where shall I now take | 
them when the strangers come? I cannot go to | 
Passy,—the little ones would find it too far,— | 
and all the river bank is exposition ; and I can- 
not take them among the common dogs of the 
Quartier du Louvre. These are the aristo- 
crats ! 

‘*Marquise is the pet dog of Comte Q. She 
has bracelets of real gold with jewels, rubber 
boots for wet weather, a sealskin coat for winter 
with a high collar, and little handkerchiefs, 
embroidered with a coronet, to put in the pocket. 
Yesterday she had a present of the new aigret 
designed for automobile dogs. It is of fine 
feathers, very high, and has jewels in it. She 
must be well combed before she has it stuck be- 
hind her ear! Thou wilt be lovely, Mignonne, 
when thou ridest to-lay with Madame la Com- 
tesse. Mére Alphonse will see to that. 

**My husband clips the dogs. You see him 
there with Zola between his knees. He has 
never been bitten; he has a gentle hand, and 
the poodles like him. You see, Zola licks his 
hand now! The poodles must be washed and 
clipped sometimes twice a week.’’ 

Dog-washers ply their-trade all over Paris, 
bathing them in the river, where certain places 
are allotted them. The servants rarely wash 
the pets. They do not understand the business, 
and could not do the clipping. The dog-fur- 
nishing shops in Paris display the handker- 
chiefs, rubber boots and wonderful coats, which 
no self-respecting American dog could be per- 
suaded to wear. In the jewelry shops are found | 
the bracelets and new-fashioned aigrets, four | 
inches high. 

The luxury of the Paris dog is as great as | 
the misery of the Paris horse. 








But the love | 
of one animal to the exclusion of another is a 
hard problem for the Anglo-Saxon mind to solve. 
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THE JAPANESE TRANSPORT. 


Of of the most remarkable features of the 
Japanese success in the present war has | 
been achieved in the preparation and movement, 
with nearly perfect system, of the immense 
amount of supplies needed for the several 
armies. Mr. George Kennan, the well-known 
traveller, presents in the Outlook a description 
of a scene at Dalny, showing how the work | 
was carried on there. 


In most parts of the world bags of rice and 
boxes of hard bread piled out-of-doors on the 
ground in October would be liable to injury 
from storms; but the climate of the Liaotung 
peninsula in the fall and early winter months 
is remarkably equable and dry. In Dalny, as 
at the naval se at Saseboo and elsewhere, the 
Japanese made great use everywhere of narrow- 
gage tramways, which they brought to the field 
in lengths or sections already put together, and 
which they laid down almost as rapidly as 
they would lay a line of twenty-foot planks. 
On these double-track tramways Chinese coolies 
pushed small flat cars from place to place in 
almost continuous trains, and thus transported 
in a given time twice as much stuff as could be 
carried in any other way. 

In the second place, the Japanese packages 
were light and uniform in size. Everything 
was either in well-packed bags or in boxes not 
over three feet long by twenty inches in width | 
and thickness, and the maximum weight for a 
box was seventy-five pounds. One of these 
could be put on a man’s back and carried any- | 
where, would go into a wheelbarrow, or would 
fit any sort of transport that happened to be 
handy. If they weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds each. they could not be built up into 
pyramids without the aid of a steam-engine | 
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and derrick; but light as they were, a double | 
line of coolies tossed them up a slope from | 
hand to hand as bags of coal are sent up tlie | 
side of a ship at + oo 

Wherever a pile of supplies was to be built, 
and at Dalny twenty of these were in sight 
from the harbor, the ground was first prepared 
with a foundation of broken stone to assure a 
level and dry floor. Things of the same sort 
were always packed together. Upon a given 
foundation would be packed piles of _rice in 
sacks, on another boxes of cartridges. Every 
box, bale or bag which went into a pile was 
properly and plainly marked or tagged. They 
were stacked up in pyramids sixty feet square 
and fifty feet high, and these were covered 
with old sails or with matting, so as to be proof 
against weather. Each completed pile bore a 
big board sign with the name and Joye mene 
of what was within, so that it could be identi- 
fied at a glance by the commissary. 

It was for lack of some such system that our 
army went to pieces between Siboney and 
Santiago in 1898. General Shafter had abun- 
dant supplies on board his ships; but inade- 
quate transport on land and utter lack of system 
in loading, unloading and carriage made nine- 
tenths of the stuff unavailable at the crucial 
moment. The methods of our War Department 
have been greatly improved since then, but we 
still have a lesson to learn from the steady, 
systematic, thorough and patient Japanese. 
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A HOLY TIBETAN. 


hen the expedition under Colonel Young- 

husband was making its slow way toward 
Lassa, the soldiers and the correspondents lost 
no opportunity of investigating the life and 
manners of the strange people among whom 
they found themselves. One day, while at 
Gyangtse, Perceval Landon, the London Times 
correspondent, and Captain O’Connor, the only 
member of the expedition who could speak 
Tibetan, rode out in search of an immured 
monk. They went down the valley to a mon- 
astery of the Nyng-na sect. After climbing 
about forty feet the abbot led them to a small 


| courtyard, which had blank walls all round it, 


except that almost on a level with the ground 
there was an opening closed with a flat stone 
from behind: 


In front of this window, says Mr. Landon, 
in his account of the expedition, was a ledge 
eighteen inches wide. The abbot was attended 
by an acolyte, who, by his master’s orders, 
tapped sharply on the stone slab. We stood in 
the little fifteen-by-twenty-foot courtyard and 
watched the wicket with cold apprehension. I 
think, on the whole, it was the most uncanny 
thing 1 saw in Tibet. What on earth was 
going to appear when that stone slab, which even 
then was beginning to weakly quiver, was slid 
aside? The wildest conjecture could not suggest. | 

After half a minute’s pause the stone moved ; | 
then, very slowly and uncertainly, it was pushed 
back and a black chasm was revealed. There 
was again a pause of several seconds, during 
which imagination ran wild. I did not think 
anything could have been so iftensely pathetic 
as what we actually saw. A hand, muffled in | 
a tightly wound — of cloth, for all the world 
like the stump of an arm, was pushed up and | 
very quickly felt along the slab. After fruitless 
fumbling, it slowly quivered back again into 
darkness, and after a few moments and one 
ineffectual effort the stone slab moved noise- 
lessly again across the opening. 





Once a day water and an unleavened cake of | - 


flour are placed for these men upon that slab, 

the signal is given and the prisoner takes them 

in; his diversion is over for the day. These 

men, the abbot said, live here in this mountain 

of their own free will. 1 
‘*What happens when they are ill?’’ I asked. 
The answer was concise: 


‘*They never are.’ 


A VALUABLE RELIC. 


Nothing ever ruffled Uncle Jerry’s temper or 
hastened his speech. There were times | 
when his calmness and deliberation wore on | 
other people, but of this he was unaware. 


One day he was hired by the host of Bushby | 
Inn to help out in the stable at the time of the 
county fair, which brought many people to the | 
little town. One valuable horse and carriage | 
were given into his charge, and he was told not 
to unharness the horse, as the people were to | 
stay only a short time, but to hitch him in a| 
safe spot. 

When the owners were ready to start for home 
Uncle Jerry received a summons from the inn | 
to take the carriage to the front door. Instead of | 
doing so, he appeared, walking slowly, but with | 
a slightly anxious expression on his lean face. 

“‘Where’s the team?’’ demanded the land- 
lord, sharply. 

‘‘Well, I don’t just exactly know,’’ began 
Unele Jerry. 

**TDon’t know! ’’ ees the landlord. 
‘*What do you mean by that ?’’ 

**T mean the hoss took alarm at one o’ those 
autymobiles, and he run away, carriage and 
all,’’ said Uncle Jerry, ‘‘and—the other boys 
had gone off to see the potato-race, and so I | 
couldn’t leave the barn and —’’ 

‘Do you mean to say that I left that team | 
in your hands and it’s gone you don’t know 
where, and you haven’t a thing to show for 
it?’’ roared the landlord. 

‘‘No,’’ said Uncle Jerry, ‘‘no, here’s the 
tie-rein, showing where he broke loose. I’ve | 
got that, sir.’’ 





NOT A RIOT. 


“Awfully dull and monotonous out this way, 
isn’t it??? remarked a tourist who had 

alighted from a train to stretch his legs. The 

Philadelphia Press tells the story. 


‘*Not always,’’ replied the quiet rustic. ‘‘This 
country’ Il be stirred up purty considerable round 
here in a few weeks. ’’ 

**You don’t -_ Riots ?’’ 
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**No; spring plowin’. 
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Water unr Pressure! 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
Our system of Tanks and Tank 
Towers is adaptable toany need. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 
We aiso supply Windmills, Gasoline 


engines, Ltc. 
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Be sure you get our Catalogue 
of all the different styles of 


DIGHTON 


°/ RANGES. 


It tells you the exact net prices. 





One cent for a postal to us will save you from $12.00 to 
$15.00 in the price you pay for it. No matter what make 
you favor be sure you get our Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 























a (Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) , 


HENRY F. MILLER 
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LF PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


| NO gumining to clog neck of bottle— No 
mm sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 20z. bottle retatis at 

., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts, 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retaile6c.; by mail, 10c. 

IONGEST 

lE PAGE'S GLUES 

1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 









'DENTACURA| 
TOOTH PASTE } 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet 

For sale at best stores 
We. per tube. Avoid sub 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘Taking Care of the 





| Teeth,” which contains valuable information 


concisely written. 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 








LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 


Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 


on request. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Mackintosh’s Toffee 


A CANDY, originated in Yorxksuire, 
England. Made from pure butter, cream 
and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made. Not a butter-scotch, or 
a chewing candy—but a delicious old Eng- 
lish sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve 
in the mouth, and I tell you, you’ll find it 
more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that 
my name and face are on every package, or send 
me ro cents for a trial package 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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Footba 


young. 


Price $1.40, post-paid. 


of the best rubber. 
include | Steel Lacing Needle. 


size, and is strong and durable. 


inclusive. 
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HE football season strangely fascinates both the old and 
The demand for both Balls and Suits has already 
assumed large proportions. We advise the many who contemplate 
engaging in this game to secure their supplies at an early date. 






No. 1. RUGBY FOOTBALL, given to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 40 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Inflator 20 cents, post-paid. 
No. |, RUGBY, made of strong leather, dressed with especial reference to its dura- 
bility. Regulation size and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. The bladder is made 
The Rugby Ball has been adopted by the leading colleges. We 


No. 2. COLLEGIATE RUGBY FOOTBALL, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 70 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 

No. 2, COLLEGIATE RUGBY. This Ball is made of thick cowhide, regulation 

Has the best rubber bladder. 


FOOTBALL SUIT. 


THE FULL SUIT given for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price of Jacket 50 cents, post-paid. 
Price of Trousers $1.00, post-paid. 
THE JACKET is made of drilling, sleeveless. 
The Trousers are also made of heavy drilling, full padded and thoroughly 
stitched. Sizes, waist measure, 24 to 34 inclusive. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Season. 
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We offer two popular selec- 
tions of Balls, each excel- 
lent value for the price. 


Sizes, chest measure, from 24 to 38 
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Miss Hope 


was for 17 years principal of the 
Boston Cooking School. She ought 
to be a good judge of cooking: 
stoves. She says: “I consider the 


Or 
@oking-Ranges 


the best of them all. They use less coal and give 
a more even heat than any ranges I ever saw.” 






















Many other well-known cookery 
teachers pay us good money for 
CRAWFORDS when other makes 
are offered them free. 









No Other Range has 
These Features: 


x. Single Damper. This is 
patented. It is worth the 
price of the Range. It 
makes baking quicker, 
better, surer. It saves fuel. 

2. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. 
They don’t leak. They util- 
ize all of the heat. They 
insure better baking. 

3. Improved Dock-Ash 
Grate. This is patented. 
It means a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep 
overnight. It means a sa- 
ving in fuel. 

4. Reliable Oven Indica- 
tor. Readable. Entirely 
outside of the oven—conse- 
quently not affected by 
grease, smoke or dust. 

5. The Perfected Oven. 
Extra large, with asbestos- 
lined heat-saving back and 
five heights for racks. The 
quickest, surest baker and 
most perfectly controllable 
Oven ever constructed. 




















The Range here shown is our new 
“EMPIRE ROYAL CRAWFORD’’— 
a “hit”? with those who lobe plain 
elegance and those who appreciate 
the ease with which such a Range 
can be kept clean and bright. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Crawfords have more improvements than all other ranges combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 4 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 2 





